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The Speech of the Polska Roma: 

Some Highlighted Features and Their Implications for Romani 

Dialectology 

Yaron Matras 


Selected features of the dialect of the Polska Roma are considered, based on the 
Lesaki variety. Despite lexical, phonological, and some morpho-phonological 
evidence for an historical affinity with a "Northern’’ branch of Romani, the 
majority of the salient morpho-syntactic characteristics can be explained as the 
outcome of areal diffusion among Romani dialects, or as preferences deriving from 
underlying variation in Romani as a whole. This suggests that a comprehensive 
dialectological investigation of Romani should take a layered view, distinguishing 
inherited (genetic) divisionsfrom acquired (areal-convergent) traits. In the discussion 
attention is given to some points of interest for a morpho-syntactic typology of 
Romani dialects. 


1. The Northern Dialects of Romani 

Among the dialect groups posited in recent classifications of Romani 
varieties (see Bakker and Matras 1997; also Boretzky and Igla 1991: 8-10; 
Kaufman 1979), the so-called Northern branch appears to be the most diversified. 
Bakker (1999) identifies the Northern branch as comprising a) the dialects of the 
Finnish, Baltic, North Russian, and Polish Roma; b) those of the Sinti-Manu§ group 
in Germany, the Netherlands, France and out-migrants in Italy, former Yugoslavia, 
and elsewhere; c) those of southern Italy (Calabria and Abmzzi); as well as d) the 
now extinct varieties of British, Iberian, and Scandinavian Romani. From the 
geographical dispersion it is clear that the term “Northern” is a rather arbitrary label 
coined primarily for reference purposes, inspired by the predominance of the 
varieties in the north of Europe. It does not however imply either current confinement 
to northern Europe or original formation and subsequent outward spread from there. 

Yaron Matras is Research Fellow in Linguistics at the University of Manchester, Oxford 
Road, Manchester M13 9PL, UK; e-mail y.matras@man.ac.uk. 
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Indeed, the exact nature of the historical connections among the Northern 
dialects and the question of whether they reflect an underlying subdivision within 
early or Byzantine Romani are likely to remain unanswered as long as historical 
reconstruction continues to rely entirely on contemporary linguistic evidence. Non- 
linguistic sources merely portray a movement beginning at the end of the fourteenth 
century of small groups of Roma, usually referred to in the documents as “bands of 
Gypsies” and consisting of extended families or clans of several dozen persons each, 
through central Europe and outwards in all directions but to the southeast, whence 
they appear to have originated. Some of those could have been the ancestors of 
speakers of Romani dialects now dispersed, for which Miklosich (1872-1880) had 
already reconstructed shared migration routes based on the various layers of lexical 
borrowings. 

A significant part of the linguistic data on which modem postulations of a 
Northern branch rest derives from the so-called Para-Romani varieties, better 
defined as Romani-derived vocabularies used mainly by itinerant tradespeople of 
either Romani or, more probably, of mixed ethnic origin. These vocabularies are 
embedded into non-standard varieties of the various majority languages, e.g. 
Spanish, English, Scandinavian, or German (see. Bakker and Van der Voort 1991; 
Boretzky and Igla 1994; Matras 1998c). Their use for the purpose of classifying 
underlying dialects of Romani presupposes a direct diffusion of lexical items from 
Romani varieties which had once been spoken in the community or were otherwise 
coterritorial with the emerging Para-Romani vocabularies. Thus, Iberian Para- 
Romani or Cal6 is assumed to have descended from an Iberian dialect of Romani 
which it replaced (see Bakker 1995), Scandinavian Para-Romani is supposed to 
have succeeded a variety akin to Finnish Romani (cf. Ladefoged 1998), etc. Only 
for British Romani, however, is there extensive documentation of such coterritorial 
Romani varieties from the time prior to their becoming extinct (e.g. Smart and 
Crofton 1875; Sampson 1926). 

It is in principle possible that Para-Romani vocabularies did not enter non¬ 
standard usages from a coteiritorial dialect of Romani, but that they were transmitted 
through diffusion of specialized vocabularies or trade jargons. Such “traveling” 
lexicons were once widespread in Europe, as can be seen from the close affinity 
between numerous items in secret on-the-road vocabularies and various slangs 
deriving from those which include Romani elements. German Manisch, for example, 
the secret jargon of itinerants in the city of Giessen, has been shown to have acquired 
part of its Romani component from other Rotwelsch and Jenisch special vocabularies 
(Lerch 1976). Disregarding such possible complications, the reconstruction of a 
broader Northern branch of Romani remains, due to the prominence of Para- 
Romani vocabularies, largely confined to lexical features and the morpho- 
phonological properties they represent. 
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Some of the features listed by Bakker as Northern “forms” or “structures,” 
however, are better regarded as “strategies” which the respective varieties share. 
These strategies include the widespread tendency to use group-specific autononyms 
( sinti , romanicel, manus, kale ) rather than the term roma. The latter, in its singular 
forms m. rom f. romni, is only used for ‘husband/wife’, though the language is called 
romanes. In addition, some Northern dialects show internal lexical innovation 
through genitive derivations and compositions (Sinti pimaskeri ‘cigarette’, < pi- 
‘drink’; rakerpaskro ciruklo lit. ‘talking bird’ for ‘parrot’, etc.), as well as widespread 
usage of cryptic place names (e.g. Sinti xadardo them lit. ‘burned country’, for 
Brandenburg ; oncryptolalic usages in Northern dialects see also Gunther 1915: lb- 
19, as well as Wagner 1937). 1 

Although classified as overall “Northern features” by Bakker, it appears to 
me that these strategies are rather typical of a subtype of dialects within the Northern 
branch, situated in the westernmost regions (and extending via Sweden also to 
Finland). Characterizing this subtype are extra-linguistic factors that are reflected 
in language: the isolation of the groups of speakers; the fact that until fairly recently, 
and partly to this day, they were typically peripatetics engaged in itinerant 
occupations; their strict cultural conservatism; and the extreme persecution to 
which they were subjected from the sixteenth century onwards. All this helps 
explain their strong immediate and group-specific, rather than more global 
(“Romani”) ethnic orientation as expressed in their diverse autononyms; their 
employment of language for secretive purposes, hence the frequent reliance on 
internal innovations rather than on lexical borrowings from the surrounding contact 
languages; and their tendency to mix with, and partly assimilate into other itinerant 
groups, hence the tendency among some Northern dialects to give rise to, and 
ultimately merge with or be replaced by Para-Romani vocabularies. 

Conversely, varieties of the Northern branch whose speakers settled closer 
to the comparatively dense Romani population centers in central Europe have 
become integrated into a geographical continuum of Romani dialects. This dialect 
continuum shows a spread of isoglosses resembling, to an extent at least, that of 
“territorial”languages. In this respect the Sinti varieties of Germany and neighboring 
regions could be considered as “fringe” or even “frontier” dialects. Their speakers 
are more remote from the Romani population centers, and as a very small minority 
they are ethnically isolated; they have had considerable contact with non-Romani 
itinerants and have influenced the emergence of itinerant cultural identity, particularly 
Jenisch identity, including the secret vocabularies used by the Jenisch. Yet they 
have resisted linguistic assimilation and retain their inflected dialects of Romani, 
which nevertheless differ considerably from the “average” Romani of central or 
southeastern Europe. 
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The dialect of the Polska Roma could be said to constitute a linguistic sub¬ 
fringe, being the westernmost of the Romani dialects under Slavic influence while 
at the same time located at the edge of the plane of territorial Romani stretching from 
the Balkans to central Europe. One superficial though significant isogloss which 
appears to separate Polish from German dialects of Romani is the use of die autonym 
rom, found among the bergitka roma in the south, the polska roma in central Poland, 
and among the sasitka roma or “German Roma,” whose dialect is a subdivision of 
that of the German Sinti. The use of rom extends into North Russian and Baltic 
Romani as well, while group-specific autononyms prevail to the west (and, via 
Sweden, in Finland). 

Of the inflected Romani dialects that form part of the Northern group, full 
grammatical descriptions cover Sinti (Liebich 1863, Finck 1903, Holzinger 1993), 
Welsh Romani (Sampson 1926), Finnish Romani, and the North Russian dialect of 
the xaladitka roma (Sergievski 1931; Wentzel 1980). Less accessible are the 
Romani dialects of central Poland. As in other countries, there are of course several 
different groups of Roma who have settled inPoland. They include the Sinti ( sasitka 
roma ‘German Roma’), speakers of the Carpathian Central dialect ( bergitka roma, 
‘Carpathian’ or ‘mountainRoma’), speakers of North Russian dialects, andLovara, 
who speak a Vlax (Romanian-Transylvanian) variety. 

The term polska roma is reserved for the Romani population with well- 
established roots in the central districts of the country. In social organization they 
stand out in their allegiance to a sero rom or ‘head Rom’ who exercises authority 
in matters relating to community affairs and interfamily relations (Ficowski 1950). 
Unlike the Carpathian Roma of southern Poland or bergitka roma, the polska roma 
are considered to have been itinerant until fairly recently (cf. Bartosz 1994: 17). 
Their dialect is closely related to that of the xaladitka roma or “North Russian 
Roma” as described by Wentzel (1980) and Sergievski (1931), as well as to other 
Baltic Romani dialects (e.g. the Lithuanian dialect reported on by Dowojno- 
Sylwestrowicz 1889). It also shares some features with the Carpathian (Rumungri, 2 
or Central) dialect of the bergitka roma of southern Poland, as documented by 
Kopemicki (1930) and Rozwadowski (1936). 

The Polska Roma dialect might thus be expected to form a geographical link 
between a subdivision of the Northern branch and the geographically adjacent 
continuum of dialects known as the Central branch. The arrangement of isoglosses 
in the Romani dialects of this area has received intensified attention recently 3 , and 
it is for this reason that I choose to present the following sketch of highlighted 
features in one of the Polska Roma varieties, although the available documentation 
can by no means allow for a comprehensive and detailed description at this stage. 
I confine myself in the following to some observations based on the particular sub- 
variety of the lesake roma* The speakers considered have been settled for quite 
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some time in Pabianice, south of L6dz. They appear to have derived their name from 
that of the Leszno district, or, some claim, the “Lesz forest.” 

Readers with no structural familiarity with Romani are referred to the 
grammar of the closely related dialect of the Xaladitka Roma by Wentzel (1980); 
to the grammars by Holzinger (1993) for the more remotely related Northern dialect 
of the Sinti, and by Sampson (1926) for the Welsh dialect, which is also part of the 
Northern branch; finally, to the grammatical sketch of the geographically proximate 
Central dialect of Slovakia in the dictionary by Hiibschmannovd et al. (1991). 

2. Lexicon 

Perhaps the most outstanding structural property (i.e.,as opposed to “strategy,” 
see above) shared by the Northern dialects is the presence of a series of lexical items 
not found in the other branches. Northern words in die Polska Roma dialect include 
bolipen ‘sky’, chiben ‘bed’, ciro ‘time’, dudali ‘window’, bar ‘thousand’, gust 
‘finger’, rakiret ‘to speak’, kuty ‘a little’. 

A further set of Northern lexical items is shared with the southern Balkan 
dialects. Some examples are her ‘foot’, tasa in the meaning ‘tomorrow’, chorja 
‘beard’, men ‘neck’, suvio ‘fat’, rikirei ‘to hold’, kisyk ‘pocket’, and the deictic 
expressions dava ‘this’, (a)daj ‘here’. An additional class of words is in principle 
shared with the other dialect branches with the exception of Vlax (Romanian- 
Transylvanian Romani). Examples are rukh ‘tree’, dzipen ‘life’. Words common in 
other branches of Romani but with a distinct meaning in the Northern dialects 
include kirmo ‘reptile’ (elsewhere ‘worm’), naj ‘fingernail’ (elsewhere ‘finger’), 
and tasa in its double meaning, ‘tomorrow’ and ‘yesterday’ (in the Balkans 
‘tomorrow’ only). 

The early migration of the Polska Roma from German-speaking territory is 
reflected in the retention of a broad German-derived vocabulary. Integration 
patterns, including gender assignment, which often differs from the underlying 
gender in German, and the athematic endings 3 attached to the nouns (-a for feminine, 
-o for masculine), are shared with German Romani (Sinti). Some examples are stata 
‘cellar’, korba ‘basket’, tysa ‘table’, spera ‘trace’, zanta ‘sand’, bilta ‘picture’, 
frajda ‘joy’, moto ‘instant, time’, fraj ‘free’, malinet ‘to paint’, frajdzuvei ‘to 
rejoice’. Many of these, along with the same adaptation patterns, are found in North 
Russian and Baltic Romani dialects as well, indicating shared origin and migration 
patterns. Itis noteworthy that no grammatical items of German orig in are encountered. 
This could suggest rather superficial contact with German, or possibly that the 
intensity of subsequent influence from Polish has led to the replacement of 
grammatical items which may have been borrowed earlier through items from the 
contemporary contact language (for a discussion of borrowing layers see Matras 
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1996). Naturally, a great number of Polish elements has been incorporated into the 
dialect. Owing to the position of Polish as a second community language (and the 
dominant language outside the community), virtually any item from Polish is a 
potential component of the dialect. 

3. Phonology 

On the whole Romani dialects share relatively few phonological features. 
Those include the presence of distinctive aspiration with voiceless stops/affricates 
and the tendency towards a reduced, Balkan-type vowel system consisting of five 
cardinal vowels and occasionally a peripheral centralized vowel. 6 While the first 
feature (distinctive aspiration) is clearly inherited from Indie, the second (Balkan- 
type vowel system) can be considered an outcome of the process of Balkanization 
following settlement in Europe and Asia Minor in the early Romani period, 
sometime between the tenth and fourteenth centuries (see Matras 1994: 13-19). 
With other phonological features, convergence with the dominant contact language 
after three to four generations of contact is common. Indeed, some Romani dialects 
also show changes to the vowel system and even a reduction of distinctive 
aspiration. Rather than take an inventory of phonemes, die discussion here will 
therefore focus cm features that are an outcome of historical developments affecting 
particular phonemic sequences, and which we are able to compare with other 
dialects of the language. 

Four areas of historical phonology deserve particular attention: 1) features 
typical of the Northern branch, 2) those shared with northeastern varieties of the 
Northern branch and with that of the neighboring Xaladitka Roma in particular, 3) 
those that are in principle northeastern features but constitute a further development 
in the variety under consideration, and finally 4) unique characteristics of the Polska 
Roma dialect. 

3.1. General Northern Features 

Initial v in vavir ‘other’. 

Retention of t (as opposed to palatalization or affricatization) in xtyiei ‘to 
catch’, tykno ‘small’, tiro ‘your’, buty ‘work’; this is partly shared with southern 
Balkan dialects. 

Retention of k (in place of palatalization) in ksii ‘butter’, kirai ‘cheese’. 

Simplification of underlying nd in maro ‘bread’ Jaro ‘egg ’ (compare Central 
dialects maro but jandro ), and retention of n in pani ‘water’; both are generally 
shared with southern Balkan varieties. 
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Root vowels u in mukhel ‘to leave’ (compare Vlax mekh-), a in daj ‘mother’ 
and chaj ‘girl’ (compare Vlax dej, sej), and i in dzinet ‘to know’, and the possessives 
miro, tiro ‘my, your’, genitive case -kiro. 

An i-less form in grai ‘horse’ (Vlax gras(t)). 

No v in saro, sare ‘all’ (Vlax savoro ) but retention of v in covahani ‘witch’, 
dyves ‘day’. Here too there are parallels with southern Balkan. 

Retention, as in southern Balkan, of “long” genitive forms in -kiro etc. (Vlax 
-ko etc.). 


3.2. Features of the Northeastern or Polish - North Russian - Baltic Group 
(Shared with the Xaladitka Dialect) 

Loss of s in the 3rd person singular of the past tense of verbs, e.g. javja 
‘came’, lija ‘took’, geja ‘went’. This is a common development in Romani and is 
found within Vlax (Kelderash, in contrast with Lovari), within the Central dialects, 
as well as in the southern Balkan varieties. It contrasts nevertheless with the 
neighboring dialects of southern Poland and with Sinti, where s is preserved (javjas 
etc.). 

er > ir in vavir ‘other’, and in -kirel, a verb-derivational suffix, from keret ‘to 
do’, e.g. rakirei ‘to speak’. 

Cr > Cs in psai ‘brother’. 

3.3. Further Development of Northeastern Features Generally Shared with 
Xaladitka 

V > jV. This is shared with other Northern as well as Central dialects for the 
third person pronouns jov ‘he’ Joj ‘sh t',jone ‘they ’. It is shared with other Northern 
dialects for jaro ‘egg’. For Xaladitka, Wentzel (1980) has javel alongside avel ‘to 
come’, and Sergievski (1931) has javne ‘they came’ but avjom ‘I came’; the Polska 
Roma dialect has consistently javel, javne, javjom, and in addition jame ‘we’ 
(Wentzel: ame), and jandel ‘to bring’ (Wentzel: anel). 1 

ajn, an, on > en. We find this in Xaladitka for cergen ‘star’, here derhen , in 
the Polska Roma dialect also in vurden ‘car’, moxten ‘box’. 

Centralization of a > y . A parallel development is found in Sinti, where a may 
shift to e or Schwa. As in Xaladitka, we find syr ‘how’, -tyr the ablative suffix, sys 
‘ was ’, maskyr ‘between’, but in the Polska Roma dialect this extends to include the 
remoteness tense marker used to form the imperfect, the past tense of the copula, and 
the pluperfect/conditional: -ys. In addition, o > y is occasionally observed, as in 
kotyra ‘pieces’. 
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Centralization of i > y is shared with Xaladitka in sy, ‘is’, dykhei ‘to see’, 
tykno ‘small’, etc., but is extended to include further items, e.g. ryg ‘side’, as well 
as, irregularly however, the feminine adjectival ending tykny alongside tykni 
‘small’. 

No initial a. General variation among Romani dialects in this area evidently 
derives in part at least from a stem alternation already found in Middle Indo-Aryan. 
On the continuum of Romani dialects that tend to show initial a , the Polska Roma 
figures on the minimal side. Along with Xaladitka it has rakhet ‘to find \kharel ‘to 
call’, sard ‘to praise’, but also kana ‘now’ (Xaladitka akana), Zhd ‘to stay’ 
(Xaladitka aZhet), maro ‘our’ alongside jamaro (Xaladitka amaro). 

3.4, Particular Features 

The velarization of underlying aspirated phonemes resulting in the realizations 
[px, tx, kx, 6x] is shared with other Romani dialects in contact with Polish, 
Ukrainian, Russian, and the Baltic languages. The variety under consideration, 
however, preserves the phonemic distinction between /h/:/x/. Insertion of initial 
aspiration 0 > h is even observable, e.g. huZo ‘high’ (Xaladitka uZo). 

Palatalization of consonants is common, as in other Romani varieties in 
contact with Slavic languages, but its phonological status is not sufficiently clear at 
this stage. Hence it is not represented in the notation used here, and I do not 
distinguish palatalization of dentals from affricatization: vust, pi. vusZa ‘lips’ (= 
vust’a ), gust pi. gusZa ‘finger’ i=gust'a), (but compare kast pi. kasta ‘wood’); the 
latter development stands out particularly in past tense markers d> dZ- phendza 
( phend’a ) ‘said’, t> c - dikZa ( dikht’a ) ‘saw’. 

Underlying velarization of l>i appears here, as in the Romani dialects of 
southern Poland (cf. Rozwadowski 1936), with a pronunciation matching that of i 
in contemporary Polish, i.e. [w]. The development may encompass underlying / in 
all positions except those preceding i, where / is preserved — dudali ‘window’, 
marykli ‘cake’, bolipen ‘sky’ (as well as in Polish words with /)• 

kh > ks in ksH ‘butter’ appears to be an isolated case, and it is unlikely that 
it reflects underlying Old Indie kslr-. 

3.5. Summary of the Most Distinctive Phonological Features 

Few phonological forms enable reconstruction of a particular underlying 
branch affinity in early Romani, beyond a very general grouping together of the 
Northern and some of the southern Balkan dialects. This in effect suggests the early 
separation of Vlax (Romanian-Transylvanian Romani), and its subsequent partial 
projection onto dialects now spoken in central Europe. Both the Northern and the 
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Central dialects could be viewed as western outposts of the southern Balkan branch, 
some of which have subsequently absorbed innovations spreading along the tighter 
geographical continuum of dialects in central Europe. The bulk of phonological 
developments attested in thedialectunderconsiderationieflect specific geographical 
distributions of solutions to alternations and variations found in the language as a 
whole. 

Perhaps the most accurate concise characterization of the position of the 
dialect may be obtained by locating it with respect to the following developments: 

Unaffected by s = h (si, sy = hi, hin ‘is’, and elsewhere), found to various 
extents in the neighboring Sinti and the Central dialects, and deriving partly from 
a geographical spread in central Europe, and in part from underlying variation in the 
inherited Indie component. 

Extremely consistent in avoiding initial a in thematic items, with either initial 
ja or 0; this coincides with third person pronouns in j-. 

Shares as > a in the third singular past tense with other northeastern varieties, 
with palatalization of (underlying dental) past tense morphemes, d > dz/d ’, t > c/t’. 

Shares the tendency toward vowel centralization toy with other Northern and 
especially northeastern dialects, while sharing / > t with other dialects having long 
established roots in Poland. 


4. Morphology 

4.1. Nominal Derivation 

Northern derivational features include the full retention of -pen!-ben as the 
abstract nominal suffix. This thematic affix also appears in the plural and in non¬ 
nominative cases as well, where some dialects resort to athematic affixes from 
Greek: cacipen > dacipnasa ‘truth > truthfully’ (cf. Vlax dagimasa, based on 
athematic - mos ), xaben > xabena, ‘food > foods’ (cf. Vlax xabemata), hucipen > 
hucipnastyr ‘height > from above’. Adjectival endings may be used for secondary 
derivational purposes: dud ‘light’ > dudali ‘window’. 

Athematic endings are -o for masculine and -a for feminine: mosto ‘bridge’, 
sveto ‘world’, konco ‘end \banko ‘bench’; klasa ‘class’, bilta ‘picture’, tysa ‘table’, 
planeta ‘planet’. Theplural ending for both is -y: sxody ‘steps’, dinosaury ‘dinosaurs’, 
bitty ‘pictures’, planety ‘planets’. As mentioned above, this coincides with 
neighboring Sinti to the west and Xaladitka to the east, while to the south we find 
masculine -osl-is as in mostos ‘bridge’ (Ackerley 1937; Kopemicki 1930). 

4.2. Loss of Articles 

As in the Xaladitka dialect described by Wentzel (1980: 134), underlying 
definite articles are used only with prepositions: pasi tysa ‘next to/at the table \pafo 
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kher ‘next to/ beside the house’. Elsewhere, copying Polish, there is no usage of 
either definite or indefinite articles: piravav dudali ‘I open the window’, dava sy 
dor? ‘is this a thief?’. This again contrasts with the southern Polish dialects, which 
retain articles. 

43. Case 

On the whole and in comparison with other varieties, synthetic case endings 
that are retained are extremely productive, the dialect showing no ablative 
prepositions, while the total number of cases is reduced due to the disappearance of 
the locative. 

The instrumental is used, as in other dialects, in a sociative/comitative 
meaning: me rakiravmirematesa ‘I am speaking with my friend’. It is also extended 
to spatial and temporal relations: psegeja vudarensa ‘he passed through the door’, 
nasty sovenys racasa ‘they couldn’t sleep at night’. 

As in other Northern dialects, long forms for the genitive prevail: choneskry 
dud ‘moonlight’, dad mire maleskro ‘my friend’s father’. Since ablative prepositions 
are missing, the tendency to paraphrase the genitive through prepositions is not 
observable here. 

The accusative can be taken by all animates, including athematic nouns and 
indefinites: dykhavmysos ‘I see the mouse’, dykhav bisgrajen ‘I see twenty horses’, 
jov xtyiei mac hen ‘he catches fish’, me lav romes ‘I am getting married (=1 take a 
man)’. Inanimate or abstract direct objects generally do not take the accusative: 
denys leske but xabena * they gave him alot of food (=many foods) ’, me lubinav thud 
‘I like milk’. However, the accusative functions consistently as the case of the 
possessor, with the topical prominence of the possessor taking precedence over 
animacy (cf. Matras 1997): as expected, Jankosnasyskanazor Iwko had no more 
strength’, but also Saturnos sy but roty ‘Saturn has many rings’. 

The dative is the case of the benefactive: kerei peske spery ‘he is creating 
tracks for himself, me pekav mire dake marykla ‘ I am baking cakes for my mother’, 
love na chenyslengepro dzipen ‘the money wasn’t enough for them to live on’. It 
appears regularly only with a restricted number of verbs, including ‘to give’, 8 ‘to 
show’, and optionally with ‘to say’: del dhavorenge te xal ‘she is giving the children 
to eat’, me sykhavav tuke vary so ‘I will show you something ’, phendza lake kaj te 
jandel pani ‘he told her to fetch water’, but jov phendza ki peskry phen ‘he said to 
his sister’. 

The ablative is dominant in expressions of source in the broadest sense. As 
in Xaladitka, and unlike most other dialects including neighboring Sinti and 
Central, its functions are not shared with an ablative preposition, which is missing: 
vygeja kherestyr ‘he came out of the house’, vydzai vudarendyr ‘he is coming out 
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through the doors’, moxtenestyr az ki dudali ‘from the box to the window’, kerde 
sy barendyr ‘ they are made of stones ’, sys baxtaiofrajdatyr ‘he was full ofhappiness 
(=merry from happiness)’. 

An extraordinary feature of the dialect, not shared even with Xaladitka, is the 
disappearance of the synthetic locative. The expression of locative relations with the 
prepositions ki (non-incorporative) or dro (incorporative) resembles most other 
dialects of the language: me dzava ki vavir skota ‘I will go to another school’, sy dza 
cixo dro kher ‘it is so quiet in the house’. It is also not unusual in Romani for the 
locative to cease to function as a prepositional case with inanimates: sys bestepasi 
tysa, gtan duce care ‘they sat at the table, in front of empty plates’. However, with 
pronouns and animates in the dialect, it is the ablative that functions as a prepositional 
case, replacing the locative: ki jamendyr ‘with us (=at our house etc.YJov dzat ki 
mandyr ‘he is walking towards m e’,putapka pre mysendyr ‘amousetrap (=trap for 
mice)’. 

4.4. Pronouns, Deictics, Indefinites 

Noteworthy are some phonological developments reflected in the pronoun 
system. As noted above, initial a- is avoided in the dialect, and we find jamen ‘we, 
us’ Jamaro ‘our’, alongside menge ‘for us’, men ‘us’. Third person pronouns have, 
as in other Northern and Central dialects J-forms: jov ‘he’, 707 ‘she’ Jone ‘they’.The 
non-nominative paradigm for third person pronouns has initial ieskro ‘his’, take 
‘for her’. The reflexive pronoun retains -s in pes throughout. With interrogatives, 
the series in s- is retained, unlike Sinti, where h- forms occur. The form for ‘how 
much’ is, as in Xaladitka, kicy. 

Deictics are on the whole congruent with Xaladitka as described by Wentzel 
(1980), though it cannot be established at this stage whether a four-term system is 
in use: m. dava, dova, f. daja, doja, pi. data, dota. The dialect is thus separated by 
an isogloss from both Sinti and the southern Polish (Central) dialects, which make 
use of the set of ifc-based deictics as well as those in (a)d-. A four-term system can 
be recognized based on the material at hand for place adverbs: daj, adaj ‘here’, doj, 
odoj ‘there’. From the formal composition it would seem that the initial vowel prefix 
(a-, o-) here represents ‘specificity’ (cf. Matras 1998a), in line with the dialects of 
the southern Balkans. 

A short form of the situational (extra-linguistic) deixis da appears to be used 
for continuous focusing, suggesting a development toward re-emergence of definite 
articles: kaj si da bilta? ‘where is the-well-known/ that picture?’, da also forms the 
basis for comparative deictics as in dasavo baro syr ‘as big as’, dakicy but syr ‘as 
many as’, alongside dza, as in dza but syr ‘as much as’, or with the specific prefix 
adza but? ‘that much?’. 
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Indefinites are based on vary-, shared with other Northern, but also with 
Central and Vlax dialects, while in Balkan varieties there is a strong tendency for 
indefinites to merge with those of the primary contact language: varykon, ‘somebody’, 
varyso ‘something’, varysavo dyves ‘one day’, etc. The presence of vary- here 
questions the etymology commonly suggested from Romanian oare-. There is no 
trace of tsimone ‘something’, which appears to be exclusive to the western sub¬ 
division within the Northern branch. Die negative indefinite is chi ‘nothing’. 

4.5. Prepositions 

On the whole the inventory is congruent with that of the Xaladitka dialect, 
showing some typical northeastern morpho-phonological developments, maskyr 
‘between’, pat ‘behind, for’, ki ‘at, to’, and some general Northern forms, dro ‘in’, 
pre ‘on, for’, pa ‘about’, pas ‘beside’. Noteworthy constructions are az ki ‘up to, 
until’ (Xaladitka and other dialects zi ko ), ted ‘below, under’ (Xaladitka and 
elsewhere tel), gil ‘around’ (compare Xaladitka angil ‘over, against’), and gtan ‘in 
front of, ahead of’, found in Sinti, but not in Xaladitka. 

The productivity of the synthetic ablative case is consistent with die lack, as 
in the Xaladitka dialect, of an ablative preposition comparable with dral found to 
the west in Sinti (alongside von from German), or andar and katar found to the south 
in the central dialects of southern Poland (Rozwadowski 1936) or Czechoslovakia. 

4.6. Adjectives 

Northern formations are apparent in adjective derivation with -itko e.g. 
panitko Ivo ‘sea lion’ < pani ‘water’, as well as with the use of genitive endings for 
derivation, e.g. xolinakro ‘angry’ < xoli ‘anger’. 

The dialect retains the more conservative synthetic comparative suffix: 
butedyr ‘more’ < but ‘much’, tyknedyr ‘smaller’ < tykno 'small',fededyr ‘better’, 
suppletive form for misto or lacho ‘good’. Contrasting with Xaladitka, where the 
superlative is formed by adding an adjectival ending to the comparative ( baredyro 
‘biggest’, cf. Wentzel 1980: 84), in the Polska Roma dialect the superlative shows 
the prefix nay. This also appears the Carpathian dialect (Ackerley 1937) as well as 
in southern B alkan dialects, where it attaches to the s imple adjective, while in Polska 
Roma it is added to the comparative forms: najfededyr ‘best’, najbaredyr ‘biggest’ . 9 

As elsewhere, athematic adjectives take no gender, number, or case inflection: 
optidno vizja ‘an optical illusion’. With thematic items, the predicate adjective can 
take full case endings: chavoren na mukhasam korkoren ‘we shall not leave the 
children alone’. Adjectives show a weak declension in association with nominal 
case inflection on the adjoining noun. Unlike in the Xaladitka dialect, there is no 
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tendency to copy case inflection onto adjectives. Instead, gender and number are 
neutralized, and the adjective or possessive assumes a general oblique form: jekh 
tykno vast ‘one small hand’ > zanta jekhe tykne vastestyr ‘sand (falling out) from 
one small hand’ (ablative), peskry romni ‘his wife’ > puchet peskre romnjatyr ‘he 
asks his wife’ (ablative), dava dhavo ‘this boy’ > mephendzom dave chaveske ‘I said 
to this boy’ (dative). 

4.7. Verbs 

4.7.1. Verb Derivation 

A Northern feature is the productive derivation of verbs as pseudo-compounds 
with -kirei, derived from keret ‘to do’: sykhlakiret ‘to leant’, hackiret ‘ to undestand’. 

Passive derivation matches that of Common Romani. Synthetic passives are 
a derivation from the past tense form of the verbal root, which is palatalized (though 
in this dialect palatalization in the passive merges with the general palatalization of 
the past tense markers). In the present tense, personal endings are linked to the 
passive root by means of a back vowel o or u: sunet ‘to hear’, sundzot ‘to be heard’. 
The past tense is formed with -(i)ja, sundza ‘heard’ > sundzija ‘was heard’. As in 
other dialects, such formations are often active but non-agentive ( hacot , hacija ‘to 
shine’), and so it seems more appropriate to abandon die traditional notion of 
passive and speak instead, in the Romani context, of transitives, intransitives, and 
de-transitives (see also Minkov 1997). A curious item is the transitive meaning of 
the simple root in reset ‘to achieve’ (as in Xaladitka; but in other dialects reset 
‘arrive’), from which the verb ‘to arrive’ is formed by de-transitivization: rysot ‘to 
arrive’. 

Medium passives seem to be especially productive and rather frequent in the 
dialect under consideration. Contact influence in this regard is probable, for 
reflexives are added to roots which in other dialects have intransitive meanings: 
daravman ‘ I am afraid’, sarav man ‘Irejoice’. Adding the reflexive pronoun is also 
the general procedure for ‘genuine’ de-transitivization: sykhadza take syr pes dova 
keret ‘he showed her how this is done’, vudara pirade pes ‘the doors opened’. 

Athematic verbs are based on the root-extension -in: malinet ‘to paint’, 
lubinet ‘to like’, moginet ‘to be able to’, trafinet ‘to find’, mislinet ‘to think’. 
Athematic inchoatives add to the inchoative/de-transitive formation the extension 
-mv. Palatalization affects the root here as well: frajdzuvet ‘to rejoice’ > dialectal 
Geiman frajd ‘joy’. 

4.7.2. Verb Inflection 

The shortened present conjugation is used for the present tense, while the 
long forms in -a are used for the future tense: kerav ‘I do’, kerava ‘I will do’. In this 
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the dialect differs from the pattern of retention of long forms for the present tense 
with an analytic expression for the future (Xaladitka, as well as southern Balkan 
dialects), or lack of a separate future altogether (Sinti). Instead we have a formation 
that figures in a geographical continuum encompassing this dialect, the southern 
Polish variety and other dialects of the Central branch, as well as Vlax. A rare 
conservatism is the retention of a consonantal ending in the first person plural: 
mukhasam ‘we will leave’, dzasam ‘we will go’, likely to be a reflection of the 
Middle Indie future -(i)ssamo (see Bubenfk 1996: 104-105). 

Noteworthy is the formation of a present tense based on the inflected 
participle for a number of verbs expressing state, as in me besto som ‘I (m.) am 
sitting’, jame sam sute ‘we are sleeping’, jov terdo sy ‘he is standing’. Alongside 
the retention of -t in some veibs, as in the aforementioned besto and sute, we find 
a range of participle/past-tense affixes, though we do not find-/, which appears 
alongside -n for second and third persons plural in Xaladitka 0 kamle/kamne ‘they 
loved’). The characteristic past tense formations are thus: kerdia pi. kerde ‘did’; 
rakhca pi. rakhte ‘found’ ;phandija pi.phandyne ‘shut’; lija pi. lyne ‘took’; gija pi. 
gene ‘went’; peja pi. pene ‘fell’; xaja pi. xane ‘ate’. 

The 2nd person singular ending on the copula and in past tenses is -an, 
contrasting with -al to the west (Sinti) and south (southern Poland; cf. Rozwadowski 
1936, Kopemicki 1930). The “remoteness” suffix (which forms the imperfect from 
the present and the pluperfect/irrealis from the past, see Matras 1994:69ff.) shows 
•as > -ys : keretys ‘he was doing’, musindzamys ‘we would have had to’. 

The modal verbs for ‘can’ and ‘must’ are (alongside impersonal nasty 
‘cannot’), as in many other dialects, borrowed and so they show athematic 
inflection: moginav ‘I can’, musinav ‘I must’. 

4.7,3. Aktionsart Affixes 

Like other Romani dialects in contact with Slavic languages, most notably 
Xaladitka and the Central dialects, but also some dialects in the Balkans, the variety 
under consideration borrows aspectual prefixes from its Slavic contact language. 
On the whole we are dealing with a modification of the verb root to render lexically 
specialized items, and so with the development of systematic Aktionsart distinctions: 
but tiro psegeja ‘much time passed’ < geja ‘went’; syr rat zapeja... ‘when night 
fell...’ < peja ‘fell’; odrakhte drom kajzaligirdia ten ki iengro kher ‘they found the 
road that brought them home’ < rakhte ‘they found’, girdza ‘led’; cirilde vyxane o 
maro ‘the birds ate up the bread’ <xane ‘ ate’; jone podsunenys pas vudar ‘ they were 
listening at the door’ < sunenys ‘they heard’. 

Only in some cases does the aspectual modification bear a direct spatial 
semantic implication derived from the underlying meaning of the affixes: dodav 
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cukro ‘I add sugar’ < dav ‘I give’; odlet ‘to answer the telephone’ < let ‘to take’; 
vygeja kherestyr ‘he came out of the house’ < geja ‘went’; bara sys roschurdyne 
‘stones were scattered’ < churdyne ‘thrown’. Nevertheless, the potential attachment 
of any Slavic affix onto any Romani verb despite the availability of other means to 
express spatial or punctual relations, or indeed the lack of a universal necessity to 
do so, must be assessed as a wholesale incoporation of the system of affixed 
aspectual modification into the language. The correct term to designate this 
phenomenon is in my opinion “fusion” (see Matras 1998b). It implies that the two 
systems have become inseparable to speakers. For the purpose of processing and 
verbalizing the directional and durational conceptualizations associated with actions 
and events, both systems share the resources provided by the contact language. 

The presence of a productive set of Slavic aspectual affixes constitutes a 
clearly identifiable isogloss within the dialects of Romani. Less clear however is the 
extent of areal diffusion of the plain concept of affix modification of the verbal root 
to indicate Aktionsart-relevant properties such as punctuality, containment, or 
directionality. Varieties of Sinti adopt a whole range of so-called verbal particles 
from German, mostly those expressing concrete spatial relations— me dzau hin ‘I 
am going [directional]’—, while calquing others— kras o vuder pre ‘he opened the 
door’ [lit. ‘made it up’ < German machte auf] . Such calquing of structural elements 
expressing Aktionsart can also be observed among Vlax speakers who are first 
generation immigrants in Germany: asal tut avri ‘he is laughing at you’ < German 
lacht dich aus. It appears that conceptualizations in terms of specific spatial 
metaphors of event duration, punctuality, or outward projection of an action are 
easily susceptible to transfer and replication in language contact situations. The 
progression of this transfer, from calquing through replication of isolated spatial 
morphemes (as in the case of Sinti hin ) and on to, finally, the wholesale adoption 
(fusion) of the class of verbal modifiers from Slavic has yet to be explored. 

4.8. Negation 

The Polska Roma dialect follows the pattern of the non-Vlax branches of 
Romani, with na as the principal verb negator (napacav ‘I don’t believe’) and nani 
as the negated third person copula. The imperative is negated by ma (ma rov! ‘don’t 
cry! ’). An impersonal negated modal nasty ‘cannot’ appears alongside na moginel 
‘not to be able to’. The negative indefinite is chi , which is not capable of negating 
predications and so it combines with other forms of negation: nani men £hi ‘we have 
nothing’, chi nani te sundzot ‘nothing is to be heard’, dava lenge dhi na dija ‘this 
did not render them anything’. 
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4.9. Adverbs 

Lexical adverbs drawing on Common Romani -es may describe actions 
(i fokhes ‘softly’, doraxanes ‘secretly’), but also states, where they are sometimes 
preferred over adjectives: banges ‘crooked’, huces ‘above’. Location adverbs 
correspond to those of other Romani dialects: avri ‘outside’, maskyral * in-between’, 
etc.; repetition is expressed by pale ‘again’. A particular feature of the Polska Roma 
dialect is forms in na-: najevkar ‘often’ < na jekh var lit. ‘not one time’, nadaryg 
‘suddenly’. Adverbial focus particles, as is usually the case in Romani, are 
borrowed from the contact language: tylko ‘only’, ceto ‘all’, tys ‘too/ also’, za ‘too 
(much)’. 


5. Syntax 

A common view expressed especially in older descriptions is that Romani 
dialects show no more than a minimum of independent syntax, drawing on their 
respective contact language for syntactic relations. This is at least in part inspired 
by the fact that coordinating conjunctions (and other discourse markers) and partly 
word order rules are likely to undergo convergence with a dominant contact 
language after several generations. While the view that Romani has no independent 
syntax is strongly challenged in Matras (1994), where a series of syntactic 
formations are argued to be the outcome of Balkan areal convergence in early 
Romani, the diversity of Romani discourse markers is explained in Matras (1998b) 
in universal terms. The present section outlines some outstanding features of the 
dialect while pointing out items that could serve as coordinates for a comparative 
framework of investigation of syntactic features in Romani varieties. 

5.1. Coordination 

Coordinating conjunctions, along with other discourse markers, are in many 
dialects of Romani candidates for fusion with the structures of the contact language. 
Their wholesale replacement through Polish items in the dialect under consideration 
constitutes nevertheless a rather extreme case; there is no trace even of the Romani 
conjunction ta ‘and’, which has survived in more conservative forms of other 
Northern varieties. With the adoption of Polish items the dialect also adopts the 
Polish coordinative configuration, for example a three term additive-contrastive 
continuum with Polish i ‘and’ (addition), a ‘and however’ (semantic opposition), 
and ale ‘but’ (denial of expectation). Other items include cy ‘whether, or, either’, 
to ‘then, so then’, bo ‘because’. 
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5.2. Adverbial Subordination, Embeddings, and Relative Clauses 

As in other dialects of Romani, subordination is introduced by conjunctions/ 
relativizers derived from interrogatives. Noteworthy is the absence of a temporal 
conjunction kana ‘when’, and the use instead of so ‘what’ for general simultaneity: 
so javava phuredyr ‘when I become older’, me frajdzuvav so dad pale rysol ‘I am 
happy when father comes back’. Specific (immediate) simultaneity is expressed, as 
in other dialects, with syr: syr rat zapeja ‘when (=just as) night fell’, dykhav mysos 
syr pro moxten phirel ‘I see the mouse running on the box’. Conjunctions of the same 
type introduce embeddings as in dikhet syr thulo jov sy ‘he sees how fat he is’, 
najevkar na sys len so te xal ‘they often had nothing to eat’, dzinav so kana kerava 
‘I know what to do now’. The latter examples also serve as an illustration of the 
prominence of finiteness in the language. 

Relative clauses are introduced as in other dialects with savo, kaj, or so: love 
save jov zaxtiletys ‘the money which he was earning’, bara kaj paso kher sys ‘the 
stones that were next to the house’, saro sopesa lija kherestyr sys maro ‘all he took 
with him from home was some bread’. The conditional conjunction is as elsewhere 
te. 

5.4. Complementation 

In regard to a comparative approach to the syntax of Romani dialects, 
complementation is, alongside word order, perhaps the most exciting domain. We 
are concerned here essentially with two features: 1) the rules on verb agreement with 
coreferent subjects in modal cons tractions, and 2) the distribution of complementary 
conjunctions along the factuality (indicativeness) continuum. 

5.4.1. Verb Agreement with Coreferent Subjects 

Let us first establish that Romani is on the whole an overwhelmingly finite 
language. The tendency in some Romani dialects to adopt solutions other than finite 
agreement on die verb in modal complements has been referred to by Boretzky 
(1996) as the “new infinitive.” The term captures an historical dimension to be seen 
in connection with a partial de-balkanization of Romani dialects outside the 
Balkans, where the famous reduction or loss of die infinitive occurs (cf. Joseph 
1983). The underlying assumption, supported by the actual data and structural 
features of the so-called “new infinitive,” is that even those Northern and Central 
dialects in which a “new infinitive” occurs once lacked an infinitive as a result of 
the effects of the process of syntactic convergence among the Balkan languages on 
common or early Romani. 
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In actual fact, even de-balkanized dialects of Romani, such as the one under 
consideration here, do not exhibit true infinitive forms. Rather, the term chosen by 
Boretzky (1996) pertains to the generalization of a form from within the finite 
paradigm. Moreover, this form is introduced by the non-factual complementizer te 
thus granting the complement full clause status, rather than allowing it a nominal- 
like treatment. It therefore seems preferable simply to speak of agreement versus 
non-agreement of the complement verb with the co-referent subject of the main 
clause. 

In the dialect under consideration, non-agreement is characterized by a third 
person present-tense or “neutralized” inflection on the subordinated verb: so som 
kana te kerei? ‘what am I to do now?’, so sam te del dhavorenge te xat? ‘what are 
we to give the children to eat?’ A condition for non-agreement however is, 
unsurprisingly, the presence of a formal marking of the subject antecedent at least 
in the inflection of the main verb, as in the above examples, if not through the 
presence of a subject NP. Thus non-agreement appears in me kamav les te urakhei 
‘I want to free him’, but not in nasty les te urakhav ‘I cannot free him’, where the 
main verb is impersonal and no antecedent is present. 

5.4.2. The Factuality Continuum 

The distribution of complementizers is characterized firstly by two opposite 
poles on a continuum of (actuality and event independence: te is the complementizer 
that introduces modal complements (or more generally, non-factual predications, 
including optatives and first person imperatives). These show tight semantic 
integration of one single event— najevkarna sys ten so texal ‘sometimes they didn’t 
have anything to eat’—and in the case of personal modals, a subject coreferential 
with that of the main clause: jame moginas dava te zumavel ‘we can try this’, ki 
Marso musinei duj bers raketa te tradel ‘a rocket has to travel two years (to get) to 
Mars’, lubinav man te piescinel ‘I like to cuddle’, kamas te kinel putapka pre 
mysendyr ‘we want to buy a mousetrap*. Characteristic for complements introduced 
by te is the weak independent truth value of the predication they represent and so 
their semantic dependency on the main verb. In this regard te can be seen as 
introducing subjunctive clauses, even if, as in this dialect, no subjunctive conjugation 
actually appears on the verb. 

At the other end of the continuum, kaj is used with factual relations, in 
particular complements of epistemic predications: dava sy tylko paramisi kaj pro 
Marso manusa sy ‘it is only fairy-tales that there are people on Mars’, phendia kaj 
na dzinel ‘she said she didn’t know’, dikhca kajlakro psoi chija bara ‘she saw that 
her brother threw stones’, dzindza kaj covahani kamel la te xat ‘she thought that die 
witch wanted to eat her’. Factual complements represent events that are potentially 
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independent of the main verb, hence their attachment to verbs of perception and 
expression, as opposed to volition and manipulation, which take non-factual 
complements. Thus kaj can be regarded as a marker of indicative relations. 

On the whole this corresponds to the pattern shared by the B alkan languages, 
hence one may continue to regard the Polska Roma dialect as Balkan in regard to 
its complementation typology. 10 The difficulty lies in defining the distribution of 
complementizers in the area in between the two extremes on the continuum. The 
relevant constructions where variation can be assumed to occur are those where 
event integration is less straightforward than in modal constructions, and where on 
the other hand event independence and factuality are less obvious than with 
epistemic verbs. This pertains to two types of constructions: purpose clauses and 
manipuative clauses. In these domains there is variation between plain modality in 
te and what may be called “enforced modality,” expressed by a combination of two 
conjunctions: kaj te. 

Plain modality in te appears in “permissive” manipulation: na detys take te 
xal ‘he gave her nothing to eat’. The subjects of the two parts of the complex 
construction differ and so events are potentially independent of one another. On die 
other hand, relatively little use of manipulative force is necessary in order to 
exercise sufficient control that would allow the second subject to cany out the action 
indicated in the embedded clause. 

With true or “active” manipulation, the subjects differ and considerable 
manipulative authority is needed on the part of the first subject in order to obtain the 
intendedresults; this is where kaj te is inserted: phenetyski lestyr kaj tesykhavei take 
peskro vast ‘she told her to show her her arm’. However, in chainings of embedded 
verbs in such “active” manipulative constructions only te is needed: phendza take 
kaj te jandet pani, i te kerei jag andro bov ‘she told her to fetch water, and to light 
a fire in the stove’. Thus, once the nature of the manipulative relation between the 
actions described in both parts of the complex construction has been established, 
only the strict modality component needs to be repeated in the second, conjoined 
predication of the embedded complement. It follows that the stronger the manipulative 
force involved (authority, persuasion), the more the action portrayed in the embedded 
clause is perceived as potentially independent. 

The second construction type which is potentially ambivalent is the purpose 
clause. Here, the same subject can be involved in both parts of the construction, but 
the actions are typically independent. Once again the type of complementation 
depends on the degree of integration. I distinguish between “direct intent” and 
“reflective intent.” With “direct intent,” the embedded predication is a natural and 
expected outcome of the main predication: tasa dzasam sare dro veskasta te dhinet 
‘tomorrow we will all go to the forest to cut wood’. With “reflective intent,” there 
is no natural connection between the background event and its target action, and 
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more force is required in order to evoke the desired outcome: varyso kerasam kaj 
men datestyr te urakhas ‘we will do something to free ourselves from this’. For 
example, there may be circumstantial constraints on the subject which may affect 
his ability to control the outcome of the embedded predication: Jankos na sys kana 
zorlcajpale teponaskendei bara ‘ Janko no longer had the strength to gather stones’. 

Finally there is a mixed construction type, the manipulative purpose clause, 
or “indirect manipulation’’ (=final construction), where the subject of the main 
clause exercises its manipulative force on itself, as in a purpose clause, but does so 
in order to evoke an action on the part of a second subject: phendia lokhes ki peskry 
phen, kaj dada te na sunen ‘he said gently to his sister, so that the parents will not 
hear’. This type combines properties of both purpose and manipulative clauses; die 
employment of enforced modality in kaj te can be explained by the need to exercise 
active manipulative control. 

Note from the point of view of word order that the complex complementizer 
kaj te may be split. This can be expected from the general rule in other Romani 
dialects (see Matras 1995) according to which the non-factual complementizer 
always triggers connective (i.e. verb-initial) word order. When elements are 
fronted, that is, inserted into pre-verbal position, they necessarily appear before te, 
which is inseparable from die verb. At the same time kaj remains fixed to the 
position marking the begin of the subordinated predication. 

In Matras (1994:234-236), a corresponding structure in a Vlax dialect, ke 
te, was defined as an attempt by the speaker to provide a logical and presuppositional 
justification for the relation between background action (main clause) and intended 
outcome (embedded purpose clause). In other words, the “enforced” non-factual 
embedding with ke te (or kaj te in the dialect under consideration here) indicates that 
the background action described in the main clause cannot unconditionally be 
viewed as a sufficient prerequisite for the successful realization of the target action 
described in the embedded complement. In accordance with the functional-pragmatic 
approach taken in that study, variation among te and ke te was interpreted as a 
function of the speaker’s assessment of the degree of shared presuppositional 
knowledge concerning the particular logical chain [background action > intended 
outcome]. The more obvious the chain is to both speaker and hearer, i.e. the more 
presuppositional it is, the more likely it is for the plain subordinator te to be 
employed. The use of ke te in the Kelderas/Lovari variety is confined largely to 
argumentation structures, and so it is more restricted than the use of kaj te in the 
Polska Roma dialect. It is nevertheless apparent that the borderline between the two 
structures is open to variation based on speaker’s judgements, for which pragmatic 
considerations of the kind sketched above play a crucial role. 
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5.5. Word Order 

In assertive main clauses, the verb follows thematic” elements and is 
followed by rhematic ones (SVO): chavoro dial ki skota ‘the boy goes to school’, 
me dikhav bis grajen ‘I see twenty horses’. There is a tendency in both simple and 
complex constructions to front object and reflexive pronouns to preverbal position: 
me man sarav ‘I am happy’. This may apply to indirect pronouns and to indefinites 
as well: dava tenge chi na dija ‘this didn’t give them anything’. There is however 
no strict formal rule to this effect, and constructions such as the following are also 
encountered frequently: jov puchel pes doxtorostyr ‘he is asking the doctor for 
advice’. 

Verb-initial order appears in presentative constructions: besto sys cororo 
manus ‘there lived a poor man’. The vacant thematic position can be interpreted 
pragmatically as a start-from-void where speaker and hearer share no previous 
information about relevant thematic entities, hence the employment of this device 
to initiate pre-planned narratives. Verb-subject order is also found in chained 
predications where it indicates some form of consequentiality (=“connective” word 
order; cf. Matras 1995): vudara pirade pes i vygeja lengro dad ‘the doors opened 
and out came their father’ (cf. also discussion in Holzinger 1993). 

Vetb-subject order is common in interrogative clauses: rakheta myso da 
drom? ‘will the mouse find the way?’, sydakreski bange? ‘are these circles bent?’; 
and when an interrogative appears in first position: so keren sare chavore? ‘what 
are all the children doing?’, kaj sy da bilta? ‘where is that picture?’. But once more 
there is no strict formal rule to this effect, and interrogative clauses can just as well 
contain thematic subject-verb order: so dava sy? ‘what is this?’, syr bare jone sy? 
‘how big are they?’. Object pronouns and nominal objects may be fronted: so pes 
adajkeret? ‘what is going on (=lit. is being done) here?’, kon miro kherphagiret? 
‘who is breaking my house?’. 

A distinctive feature is the tendency to place the verb in the final position of 
subordinated clauses, fronting objects of various kinds: mire kana moginav me tat 
pani ten te phartdel ‘I can shut my eyes below the water’, dykhav mysos syr pro 
moxten phiret ‘I see the mouse walking on the box’, na dikhetys misto so jov take 
sykhavel ‘she couldn’t see well what he was showing her’, syr ten dikhca, sys 
baxtalo frajdatyr ‘when he saw them, he was full of joy’. 

6. Conclusion 

From the above remarks a number of salient features may be derived, 
allowing a brief characterization of the position of the Polska Roma dialect. 
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In phonology it is rather extreme in not allowing initial a- in thematic roots, 
and in not allowing h as a substitute for s in morphological paradigms. In 
morphophonology it shows third person pronouns in j-, it contracts the past tense 
third singular suffix from -as > -a, and it does not show a past-tense resultative 
(perfect, or “aorist”) infix in -l- (retaining instead t > £); in morphology it shows a 
loss or at least extreme reduction of definite articles, it replaces the locative with die 
ablative case, it does not participate in -an > -al for the second singular of copula 
and past tense conjugations found in neighboring Sinti and the Central branch, it 
uses “short” forms for the present conjugation and “long” forms for the future, its 
use of participles for active tenses is restricted to some present-tense formations, and 
it adopts the set of Slavic aspectual prefixes to indicate Aktionsart; in morphosyntax 
it shows no ablative preposition, it abolishes verb-agreement with anteceded 
coreferential subjects in modal complements, it tends to front pronominal direct 
objects and to place the verb in final position in subordinate clauses, and it relies on 
a combination of indicati ve+subjunctive complementizers in complex constructions 
where manipulative control is semantically ambivalent. 

How can this set of features be interpreted in the broader context of Romani 
dialectology? From our above discussion it appears that only few traits can be 
classified as “Northern” and found to correspond both to the North Russian 
(Xaladitka) and Baltic dialects to the east, and to Sinti-ManuS to the west (both 
“Northern” affiliations). “Northern” features are restricted to a relatively modest 
inventory of lexical items, a number of phonological developments, and perhaps 
also the structure of athematic morphology. In respect to the majority of other 
developments sketched in the above outline, the dialect can be shown to form part 
of a geographical continuum. We might therefore imagine an underlying Northern 
group to have shared some phonological innovations (or conservatisims), some 
lexical particularities, as well as a distinct pattern of athematic incorporation, which 
in turn suggests dialect division within early Romani. 12 On the whole however these 
features are less significant for subsequent development. More important is the 
geographical spread of grammatical innovations, including morphophonological 
and morphosyntactic features. To this one must add convergence (in the broadest 
sense of the term) with coterritorial languages, or put more plainly, contact 
influence. 

To the features figuring in our discussion with apparent areal diffusion within 
Romani we can reckon, among others, the following: 1) The s/h isoglosses (with at 
least two distinct centers of projection, one affecting Sinti-Manus and the Central 
varieties, and one in southeastern Yugoslavia); 2) the diffusion of third person 
pronouns in j-, 3) the specialization of “long” conjugations for future tense, 4) the 
loss of verb-agreement with coreferential subjects in modal complements, 5) die 
forms -an versus -al for the second person singular of copula and past tense 
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conjugations, and 6) the retreat of past participles from die formation of third person 
active past tenses with intransitive or unaccusative verbs and the generalization 
instead of inflected forms. The position of the semantic continuum between te and 
kaj subordinations, the degree to which there is overlap among dialects in this 
domain and the question whether areal diffusion is involved remain to be established. 

Alongside these internal developments with an areal spread, there are 
contact-related phenomena which in effect show areal correlations, most notably 
the emergence of Aktionsart differentiation through the wholesale adoption of the 
Slavic system of prefixes. As noted above, the adoption of semi-bound verbal 
particles form German in Sinti-ManuS could constitute a development worth 
examination within the same context of contact-related areal diffusion. A further, 
though more restricted areal phenomenon triggered by convergent patterns is die 
loss of articles, which forms a Polish - North Russian - Baltic continuum. Strictly 
contact-related phenomena represented in the dialect under consideration are, 
disregarding lexical borrowing, the system of coordination and discourse marking 
(or “utterancemodifiers,” see Matrasl998b),formalizationofwordorder alternations 
and especially changes in the position of thematically “weak” elements such as 
object pronouns and adverbs, die use of borrowed modals, and phonological 
changes. 

Finally there is a set of structural properties that represent dialect-particular 
innovations from what might go back to an underlying variation within earlier 
stages of historical Romani. Among its numerous phonological manifestations we 
find a variety of reflections of initial a-10- alternation ( arakh-lrakh - etc.), with 
solutions particular to individual words in individual dialects. Variation in the 
domain of deictic expressions might be considered in this connection, with 
individual dialects choosing from an inventory of inherited forms. Dialect-particular 
leveling of inherited variation need not however be considered in isolation. 
Especially in relation to deictics there is evidence that dialects have borrowed from 
one another (cf. Boretzky 1995), so that internal regulation of variation will have 
interacted with earlier branch division, as well as, at a later stage, with interdialectal 
contacts. Moreover, in relation to causativization it has recently been argued that 
external contact (i.e. with coterritorial languages) may reinforce the retention and 
productivity of inherited morphology (Hiibschmannov£ and Bubenfk 1997). 

A further phenomenon worth considering in this context is the very gradual 
trend toward analytic case formation at the expense of synthetic case maiking. Here 
too, dialects adopt different individual solutions as far as retention of synthetic 
(Layer II) case markers is concerned (cf. Matras 1997). Our present discussion 
offers some clues with respect to the origins of the process. Consider those 
prepositions that are in direct competition with synthetic case markers, that is, those 
that add minimal semantic specification to the local relation expressed by the case 
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suffix. All Romani dialects have developed two prepositions expressing a locative 
relation, an incorporative and-landr-ldr- (containing predication) and a non- 
incorporative k- (non-containing predication). Conversely, no Romani dialects 
havedeveloped either dative prepositions (thoughlocatives, serving as directionals, 
occasionally substitute for datives) or instrumental/comitative prepositions. Variation 
occurs in the domain that appears, as far as the stability of synthetic markers is 
affected, in an intermediate hierarchical position (see Matras 1997): ablatives. The 
plane of Romani speech communities that comprises the southern Balkan, Vlax, and 
Central branches shows incoiporative andalandral alongside non-incoiporative 
(ka)tar. Sinti-Manus only has an indigenous incorporative dral, and uses German 
von for non-incorporative. The northeastern varieties, Polska Roma and Xaladitka, 
have no ablative preposition at all. This picture suggests a split among Romani 
dialects during a stage at which only locative prepositions had become fully 
grammaticalized, reinforcing once again the impression that the emergence of 
prepositions is connected to the process of syntactic Balkanization during die 
constitutive phase of “early European Romani” (cf. Matras 1994). 

Much like the comparative description of phonological and morphological 
processes in Romani dialects, amuch lacking morphosyntactic typology of Romani 
dialects must therefore draw on the various layers of inherited traits, features that 
evolved through geographical diffusion and convergent development among Romani 
dialects, and features that are a result of convergence with non-Romani coterritorial 
languages. From our present discussion, the following features may be identified as 
a partial agenda for such a comparative investigation of morphosyntactic 
developments in Romani: 1) the patterns of athematic derivational morphology, 2) 
the status of pseudo-compounds in verbal derivation, and of compound (genitive) 
nominalizations for nominal derivation, 3) overt marking of definiteness and 
indefiniteness, 4) the distribution of transitivizing and de-transitivizing options 
among verbal roots, 5) consistency in the tense formation of the verbal system, and 
in particular the status of past participles in the formation of active tenses, 6) 
grammaticalized expression of Aktionsart, 7) the distribution of synthetic case and 
prepositions, 8) verb agreement in modal complements with coreferent subjects, 9) 
expression of ambivalent control over embeddings (factuality continuum), 10) 
formalization of word order rules, and 11) renewal through borrowing of the 
inventory and distribution of conjunctions. 

In conclusion, it can be said that the material considered here shows some 
evidence for a division within early Romani, as well as for carrying-over of variation 
from early Romani with subsequent different developments in individual dialects. 
In addition, it is safe to assume cross-dialectal interference at earlier stages. All these 
considerations will account for features of the Polska Roma dialect that are shared 
on a wholesale basis with the Northern branch, and more remotely with southern 
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Balkan varieties. A series of other developments, however, might be related to the 
areal diffusion of innovations, often encompassing the Vlax and Central branches 
along with die Polska Roma dialect, or alternatively shared only with the Central 
branch. This places the Polska Roma dialect at the westernmost edge of a plane of 
linguistic innovations. Furthermore, itsuggests thatdespite theabsenceof settlement 
patterns covering coherent territories, Romani speech communities might indeed be 
regarded as a geographical continuum that allows for (he spread of structural 
innovations. 

Notes 

Acknowledgment. I owe special thanks to Peter Bakker for helpful remarks on an 
earlier version of this paper. 

1 One might add scarce evidence that vocabulary may have occasionally 
entered some Northern dialects from Rotwelsch-like jargons. One such item is 
Staxelengero ‘hedgehog’ in the dialect of the German Sinti, from Rotwelsch 
Stacheling. 

2 The Polish Vlax population, mainly Lovara, use rumungri to refer to the 
polska roma, which perhaps suggests a perception of the two groups as closely 
related linguistically. 

3 Papers presented by N. Boretzky and by M. Htibschmannovd et al. at a 
November 1997 meeting in Vienna on “Roma und Offentlichkeit.” 

4 1 am grateful to Andrzej Wisniewski for his assistance in obtaining a 
significant part of the data. 

5 “Athematic” morphology is the cover term for derivational affixes added 
to the lexical component acquired during or after the Byzantine period, while 
“thematic” is reserved for the Asian lexicon. 

6 In some dialects, however, a phonemic distinction between trilled and 
uvular /r/ is retained. 

7 Alternations such as an-ljan- 1, to bring’, av-ljav- ‘to come’, aver/javer 
‘other’ are found in the Carpathian dialect (Kopemicki 1930; also Ackerley 1937). 

8 In Vlax dialects “to give” frequently governs the accusative. 

9 Compare maj in Vlax, from Romanian mai ‘more’. As with the indefinite 
vary-, it is not quite clear whether we have an underlying Romanian form here. If 
this were the case, then one would need to assume a very early layer of Romanian 
grammatical loans that preceded the secession of the Vlax dialects. There is little 
evidence to support such as assumption. 

10 This Balkan feature extends to (he Balkan fringe language Serbo-Croatian, 
but a separation of complementizers of this type is also found in Czech. 
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11 “Thematic” here refers of course to the distinction between theme and 
rheme in functional sentence perspective, and not to the term used specifically to 
refer to the morphological split between inherited and borrowed inflection in 
Romani. 

,2 The significance of athematic morphology should not be underestimated. 
If Bakker (1997) and Igla (1997) are correct in deriving athematic morphology from 
Greek derivational patterns, then the distinct athematic patterns found in different 
Romani dialects might reflect a division within Romani during the phase in which 
contact with Greek was still productive for Common Romani, and so before major 
diversification through migration away from the Greek-speaking area. 
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Political Consciousness in the Vernacular: 
Versions and Variants of the Hungarian Cigdnyhimnusz 

(Gypsy Anthem) 

Barbara Rose Lange 


In Hungary the Rom intelligentsia involved in the arrangement and adaptation of 
traditional song texts and melodies have effected a mobilizing consciousness that 
stresses both the outcast social position of Roma and their cultural uniqueness. 
Roma at the local level have been receptive to these ideas, as is demonstrated by the 
rapid spread and wide adoption of a local dialect song they term the 
cigdnyhimnusz (Gypsy anthem). Roma reinterpret the ideas in a vernacular 
fashion by creating variants on the song. These variants favor portions of the 
song lyrics that resemble traditional textual formulae and make analogy with 
other themes of the outcast. Performance variations also imply that some Roma 
interpret the generalized sensibilities in the song as a feature of pop culture as well 
as of political mobilization. 


During the early 1990s, many Roma in Hungary performed a song that came 
to be called the “Gypsy anthem” ( cigdnyhimnusz ). Like many other East European 
anthems it originated as a conscious creation by members of an intelligentsia but had 
a basis in vernacular practice. It was successful because it synthesized ideas, speech 
forms, and musical motifs that were familiar not just to the Rom intelligentsia, but 
to ordinary Roma from a variety of backgrounds. By creating variants at die local 
level, Roma have elaborated on one of the major ideas in this song: the theme of the 
outcast. 1 

The different forms of the Hungarian cigdnyhimnusz show the workings of 
a generative process. Hungarian folk song scholars have focused on defining unified 
styles or egysegek, where a set of melodies share clearly distinguishable 
characteristics, and furthermore expressive elements in the music and the text 
mutually reinforce one another (see Bart6k 1952[1934]; Vargyas 1981). Both 
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Kata!in Kovalcsik and Andr6 Hajdu have observed that songs of the Vlach Roma 
in Hungary also had a high degree of stylistic unity. The Hungarian cigdnyhimnusz 
is part of a broad stylistic corpus in that it conforms to some basic principles of 
musical and poetic form shared by folk, pop, Magyar, Vlach Rom, and Romungro 
songs in Hungary. However, it is also subject to a contrasting generative process. 
As Charles Seeger demonstrated in his analysis of the Barbara Allen ballad, stylistic 
inflections like rhythmic variation, vibrato, pitch approach and departure, 
accompaniment style, and differences of melodic contour can indicate the cultural 
significance of basic tune structures (Seeger 1977 [1966]). Kofi Agawu observed 
about northern Ewe part-singing that performers may internalize a basic sound 
model, but in those cultures which practice a high degree of variation, there is no 
requirement to take specific roles to exactly realize that ideal (Agawu 1990:236- 
237). Roma in Hungary vary core musical ideas from virtually every stylistic 
standpoint. This does not occur purely for aesthetic reasons; it also reflects the 
importance of rhetoric for Hungarian Roma. The members of the Romungro ethnic 
group with whom I conducted fieldwork often engaged in repartee, altering an idea 
or phrase uttered by the previous speaker so that it generated a progressively more 
intense reaction. Michael Stewart, in his study of Vlach Roma, saw their very active 
conversation style as issuing from a precarious egalitarian social structure where 
each person had to compete to stay equal (Stewart 1989). The Rom interpretations 
of the cigdnyhimnusz are significant because they augment the impact of its basic 
theme: the marginalization of Roma. 

Roma as a “National” Entity 

Paul Nettl’s dictum that anthems express national feeling and a conscious ness 
of subjection together (1961:1274) is problematic when applied to Roma. Most 
anthems reinforce one of the fundamental characteristics of nation-building, the 
“fusion” of of disparate groups into one unit (Hobsbawm 1990:33). In Hungary the 
Roma fall into three distinct groups based on the language spoken in the home. 
Vlach Roma speak Romani; Boyash Roma speak a dialect of Romanian, and 
Romungre or “Hungarian Gypsies” use Romani-inflected Hungarian (Erd6s 1960). 
They also have separate musical traditions. The violin playing of Romungre is best 
known to outsiders, but members of each of the three Rom language groups 
(including Romungre) have different song repertoires that they perform in the 
domestic setting. They identify these as their own through such elements as 
language, in-group performance context, and performance style (see Hajdti 1958; 
Kovalcsik 1996; Lange 1997b). Members of these Rom ethnic groups often have 
not thought of Roma outside their own language group, or sometimes even their 
family configuration, in favorable terms. Jeno Zsig6, a Rom political and musical 
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leader who began his activism in the late 1980s, observed in a speech to fellow Roma 
at a meeting to generate political and cultural unity, “If we examine which burdens 
weigh on the Gypsy people, we must prepare a frightening list Among these are, 
for example, the fact that we don’t know each other. Vlach Gypsies barely know 
anything of Hungarian Gypsies; [nor do] Hungarian Gypsies of Vlach Gypsies” 
(Zsigd 1991:5; see also Kovalcsik 1996). 2 Roma in Hungary do have broadly shared 
experiences, beyond being stigmatized by the mainstream. Almost all of diem speak 
Hungarian in public and reserve their ethnic languages for die domestic or 
neighborhood setting. Although their song literatures are different nearly all the 
Roma I know imbue family or neighborhood singing with a great deal of personal 
meaning. The Roma also lack a geographic homeland in Europe. During my initial 
fieldwork in Hungary during the 1990s, none of my Rom acquaintances regarded 
India as a potential source of statehood, although some of them were extremely 
curious about cultural parallels between themselves and die peoples of India. 

Roma in Hungary are familiar with the song that was designated as the 
international Gypsy anthem by the World Romani Congress in 1971, “Gelem 
Gelem.” The archives at the Musicology Institute of the Hungarian Academy of 
Sciences include many performances from Katalin Kovalcsik’s field recordings of 
Vlach Roma in the 1980s. However, because of the nature of the Rom population 
and their particular musical style patterns in Hungary, “Gelem Gelem” is not 
performed nearly as much as the Hungarian cigdnyhimnusz. “Gelem Gelem” is in 
Romani, but in the 1970s 79 percent of the Rom population in Hungary was not 
Romani-speaking (Kem6ny 1974). Even though a Hungarian translation had been 
made, in the early 1990s the Romungre and Boyashes of my acquaintance did not 
sing this song. For younger Hungarian Roma the prominent image of the first verse 
of “Gelem Gelem,” nomadism, did not call up an essential feature of Rom life 
because by the 1970s most Hungarian Roma had been settled in government 
housing (Gronemeyer 1983). My Vlach Rom acquaintances never sang (and 
perhaps did not know) the song’s other verses referring to the Holocaust. From the 
standpoint of musical practice, “Gelem Gelem” is also problematic. It has three 
lines; in Hungary almost all songs have four lines. The songs of all three Rom ethnic 
groups in Hungary have a consistent rhythm corresponding to individual text 
syllables. “Gelem Gelem” contains a marked rhythmic change; the syllables of its 
third line must be sung twice as slowly as in the first two lines. The Hungarian 
cigdnyhimnusz contains musical forms and textual images that are more culturally 
familiar to Roma in Hungary than is the international anthem. 

Since the end of the socialist period, Rom intellectuals in Hungary have 
worked at mobilizing ordinary Roma by emphasizing that they have common 
concerns and expressive culture. A genre performed by what were called [Gypsy] 
“folklore” ( folkldr ) or “tradition-preserving” 0 hagyomdnyorzo ) ensembles proved 
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to be one successful vehicle for these ideas. Folkldr ensemble music, which 
developed in the early 1970s, consisted primarily of singing in one of the unique 
Rom languages—Romani or Boyash—accompanied by guitar (see Kovalcsik 
1987a). Rom folkldr ensembles were created by Roma themselves with the 
involvement of interested Magyars. The participants relate that they had 
difficulties finding regular performance venues. The groups originated in 
residences for migrant workers and over the next decade sought performance 
opportunities at culture houses, Budapest clubs. West European folk festivals, and 
summer camps for Rom youth. Only one of the ensembles, Kalyi Jag (Black Fire), 
received significant recognition from the state. The group won a national award, 
concertized regularly abroad, and produced record albums. Nonetheless, many 
ensembles were formed and by the end of the socialist period there were 
approximately sixty groups. Folkldr participants comment that their performances 
were an assertion of ethnic pride because they displayed elements of culture that 
had previously been oriented just towards fellow Roma (Lange 1997a). The 
membership of the folkldr groups, and the songs themselves, were drawn from a 
variety of regions, locales, and ethnic groups (see Kovalcsik 1996). The Hungarian 
cigdnyhimnusz first appeared as a song arranged and performed by folkldr 
groups. 3 


Origins of the Cigdnyhimnusz 

Like many other symbols of identity in Eastern Europe, the cigdnyhimnusz 
was created by members of an intelligentsia who drew on folk sources. The Rom 
intelligentsia was composed of individuals with postsecondary educations working 
in such fields as the arts, teaching, or social work. By the late 1980s, a number of 
them openly opposed the socialist state’s programs to assimilate Roma, asserting 
instead a right to function independently and to be officially recognized as an ethnic 
minority (Havas 1991 [1988]). A large proportion of the Rom intelligentsia were 
involved in painting, poetry, and music. Although they often chose transnational 
subjects, including the Christian religion or jazz, their interpretations of die Rom 
condition had particular meaning for fellow Roma. One activist, Agnes Dar6czi, 
credits poetry with awakening her and other Roma to a sense of pride in their ethnic 
background. 

It is a fact that from the side of art it was possible to approach, express, and 
give content to a [state of] difference. Secondly, it was possible to give self- 
consciousness to this people, so that they would dare to raise their heads. So that they 
would dare to be Rom (Interview, Budapest, 1996). 

The text of what later came to be called the cigdnyhimnusz was one such 
expression of difference. It first appeared to literature-oriented readers in a 1985 
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volume of Rom folk song translations by Kiroly Bari, a Romungro poet (Bari 
1985:147). Bari’s work is a Hungarian versification of a three-stanza poem 
originally in the Boyash language. It has been credited to Jakab Ors6s, a Boyash 
intellectual (see Bari 1985, Kovalcsik 1994). Although many Roma of my 
acquaintance were familiar with Bari’s poems, this particular text became known 
to the broader musical audience several years later when the Kalyi Jag ensemble 
made the first musical arrangement of the poems. The song concludes a 1989 
recording by Kalyi Jag which was extremely popular with both Roma and non- 
Roma ( Lungoj o drom angla mande, HCD18179). On its recording Kalyi Jag sings 
the first two stanzas in Boyash and the last in Hungarian. 

The text of the poem is unusual compared to die songs of all three Rom ethnic 
groups because of its large number of images, including nature motifs, luck, Roma 
at the crucifixion, persecution, and the relationship with God (Example 1). The 
ideas occur in different facets of Rom vernacular culture. For example, there is a rich 
variety of nature imagery in the songs of Boyash (see Kovalcsik 1994) and Vlach 
Roma, but not of Romungre. But the idea of a close connection to nature figures in 
the discourse of many of the Romungre with whom I conducted fieldwork, as part 
of an imagined ancient Rom lifestyle. They often commented that the fields, horse- 
drawn carts, and campfires depicted in two of their favorite films, Atok is szerelem 
(Love and the Curse) and die Russian film Cigdnytdbor az igbe megy (The Gypsy 
Camp Goes to Heaven), showed the original way in which Roma lived. All Roma 
in Hungary experience the situation mentioned in this text, where the outside world 
condemns them as thieves and undesirables. The song links this with a widespread 
apocryphal folk belief that Roma stole a nail from the cross (Aame-Thompson tale 
type AaTh 1638, motive A1674. See Gorog 1993:113-114). The Boyash text has 
two line lengths, where the syllables number 10-10-8-8. 

In his Hungarian-language versification, Bari utilizes many poetic devices 
(Example 2). He regularizes all lines to eight syllables and the rhyme scheme to 
aabb. The poem is set in mixed meter. Trochaic feet predominate, but there are 
dactyls and strong-weak units of 3+1 and 1+3. Bari adds sensory elements by 
referring to the palm of Jesus’ hand and to the fact that it is bleeding. The prayer 
image is made to resemble Hungarian religious speech more strongly with the 
subsitution of a stock clerical phrase, “have mercy” (konyoriil) for “forgive” (Jartd). 
Ferenc Orsds, a Boyash director and teacher of performing groups (notrelated to the 
poem’s author), notes that one important achievement of Bari’s translation was to 
show that the statements about B oy ashes apply to all Roma (personal communication, 
Pdcs, June 1998). Bari achieves this by speaking from the first person plural and 
increasing the references to the outcast. Orsds’ text asserts, “The whole world lies/ 
The whole world is our enemy/The Boyash is not riff-raff.” Bari’s poem includes 
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Example 1. 

Boyash text by Jakab Ors6s (Kovalcsik 1994:106). “The special symbols include: 
palatalized consonants indicated by an apostrophe: d’, l’, n’, s ’, [t ’].... An exception 
to the system of palatalization is j for g, not followed by an apostrophe. The e is an 
open e. ..simplifying diphthongs” (Kovalcsik 1996:92)./is a semi-vowel (Kovalscik 
1994:105). Translation by Ferenc Ors6s. 


Padure verde, pSdure verde 
Nurocu vin’e, nurocu merje, 
Gindu bat’e bubul’es’t’e, 
Lume, jara mi§’un , ?§’t’e. 

Lume, jara-j strSjinu nostu, 
Ca-j ba|a§u numa lotru, 
N-an’ furat noj numa cm cui. 
Din cru§’e lu Dimizo. 

|artd, iarta Dimizol’e, 

Ha n’e jert’e lume, (ara, 
N’-aj bdtut tu cum ai gind’it, 
Lume, |ara n’-o instran’it. 


The woods are green, the woods are green 
Luck comes, luck goes. 

Problems beat the Boyashes 
The whole world lies. 

The whole world is our enemy 
The Boyash is not riff-raff. 

We only stole a nail 
From God’s cross. 

Forgive us, God 

Let the whole world forgive us. 

We have not bothered anyone the way you might think 
The whole world forgives. 
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Hungarian versification by KSroly Bari (1985:147). For an alternate English 
translation see Lungoj o drom angla mande. Gipsy Folk Songsfrom Hungary. Kalyi 
Jag , Hungaroton Classic HCD 18179. 


Zold az erdo, zold a hegy is, 
a szerencse jdn is, megy is. 
Gondok k6se husunkba vdg, 
k6pmutat6 lett a vildg. 

Eg6sz viMg ellens6gtink, 
uzdtt tolvajokk6nt 61iink. 

Nem loptunk mi csak egy szeget 
J€zus v6rzo tenyer6bol. 

Isten, konyoriilj meg n€kiink, 
ne szenvedjen tovibb n6p(ink! 
Megdtkoztal, meg is vertSl, 
orok csavargdkkd tettel. 


The woods are green, the hills are also green. 
Luck comes and goes. 

The knife of problems cuts into our bodies 
The world has betrayed us. 

The whole world is our enemy. 

We live like hunted thieves. 

We only stole one nail 
From Jesus’ bleeding palm. 

God, have mercy on us 
Don’t let us suffer any longer! 

You have cursed us, you have beaten us, 

You have made us eternal wanderers. 
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the ideas that the world is a traitor, that the Roma are persecuted or hunted, and that 
God cursed and condemned Roma to be eternal wanderers. 4 

Roma did not immediately name this poem or its musical setting the 
cigdnyhimnusz. Bari’s volume uses the first phrase as a title and Kalyi Jag’s 
recording is titled “Plea for Mercy.” The “anthem” designation may have evolved 
because the text has a theme of suffering that is paralleled in the Hungarian national 
anthem, commonly referred to simply as “the anthem” ( a himnusz ). One Rom 
acquaintance, for example, asserted that the references to oppression in a Carpathian 
Romani song defined it as the true cigdnyhimnusz for him (Gyula Toldi, personal 
communication, Csob&ika, March 1997). The appeals to God and references to 
persecution in the Ors6s/Bari text are similar to those in the text of Hungarian 
national anthem, written by Ferenc Kolcsey in 1823. Ferenc Bonis comments that 
Kolcsey’s work “is a prayer (konyorgis) which springs from religious belief, in 
which the Hungarian people have taken the place of the people of the Bible” (Bonis 
1994:17). Kolcsey evokes this parallel, made by Hungarian religious writers in 
previous centuries, through phrasing and versification techniques (see Bonis 
1994:17-18). In the cigdnyhimnusz, the Biblical connection is made very directly 
with the apocryphal placement of Roma at the crucifixion. Both the cigdnyhimnusz 
and the Hungarian anthem contain appeals to God. The Hungarian anthem asks for 
God to bless and to have pity on Hungarians, commenting, after an enumeration of 
their historical misfortunes, that the Hungarian people had expiated the sins both of 
the past and the future (Kolcsey 1994 [ 1823]:3-6). Like the Hungarian anthem, the 
cigdnyhimnusz refers to suffering and concludes by asking God for mercy, although 
unlike the Hungarian anthem, the last stanza elaborates on God’s negative actions. 
The analog of misfortune or persecution with the Hungarian anthem may have 
contributed to Bari’s poem, in its musical setting, gradually acquiring the title 
“Gypsy anthem.” 


Tune Versions 

Charles Seeger noted that it is relatively easy for both the average person and 
the specialist to perceive how texts resemble each other, but that the same operation 
is far more difficult for music (Seeger 1977[1966]:274). In order to see how 
different musical sounds may correspond to a given song text, he proposed several 
categories of classification. Performances resembling each other closely would be 
called “variants” and groups of performances that could be distinguished more 
clearly from each other would be called “versions;” beyond these categories were 
tune families and then entire song repertories (Seeger 1977[1966]:282). The 
cigdnyhimnusz is sung to two tunes that differ so markedly that they can be 
considered “versions.” One tune version is connected to a specific Rom language 
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Table 1. Versions of the Hungarian Cigdnyhimnusz . 



Version 1 

Version 2 

Major Performers 

Kalyi Jag 

Ando Drom 

Tempo 

Parlando 

Tempo giusto 

Authorship 

Related folk 
melody exists 

Composed by 

Zsig6 and Balogh 

?orm 

Four lines, last 
two contracted 

Four lines, equal length 

Melodic movement 

Psalmodic. Stepwise 
ascent, narrow compass 

Uses sequence, triadic 
leaps, upper neighbors 

Chordal accompaniment 

Functional harmony. 
Pedal 

Functional harmony. 
Chord changes every 
measure 

Text 

Boyash and Hungarian 

Hungarian 


group and locality. The other appeals to Roma of varied ethnic groups and 
educational backgrounds. Both tunes were conscious creations by Rom singers and 
intelligentsia (Table 1). 

Version 1, the tune that Kalyi Jag used in their arrangement, is related to the 
Boyash song literature, as demonstrated in a 1993 field recording. The text of the 
field recording consists of folk couplets on themes of nature and romantic love. The 
melody is one of the types isolated by Kovalcsik in her analysis of the Boyash 
repertoire; it is in a psalmodic style with stepwise ascent to a repeated note and a 
narrow prevailing compass (Kovalcsik 1996; see Example 3). The melody and text 
of the field recording was highly localized to the Boyashes of southern Baranya 
county (Kovalcsik 1994:99). Its first chance for broader dissemination came in 1994 
through the publication of a Boyash-language school songbook. 

Kalyi Jag’s rendition is an arrangement of a melody resembling the field 
recording; the Roma whom I know are familiar with Kalyi Jag’s performance rather 
than the field recording. The connection between the field recording and Kalyi Jag ’ s 
arrangement is indirect. According to Ferenc Ors6s, who has worked closely with 
Kalyi Jag, their version is an “invented melody” (kitaldlt dallanv, personal 
communication, P€cs, July 1997). Guszt£v Varga, the leader of Kalyi Jag, generated 
a significant portion of his group’s repertoire by recombining and arranging song 
material from different Rom language and dialect groups (see Kovalcsik 1987a). 
Kalyi Jag’s melody, like the field recording, is in psalmodic style; it moves 
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Example 3. 

Field recording. Performer: Mrs. MSria Balogh. Recorded by Anna Ors6s, Bares, 
1993 (Kovalcsik 1994: 21,85,99,106). 



Sep - t’e - ma d^n iam - a - fa - ra. 


Cit’e §tel’e marunfel’e, 
TQt’e fet’il’e-s a mere, 
Var5, vara, primavara, 
ScQt’e-ma din jam-afara. 

I have as many sweethearts 
As stars in the sky. 
Summer, summer, spring, 
Bring me out of winter. 
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Example 4. 

Tune version 1. Kalyi Jag, Lungojodrom angla mande, Hungaroton HCD18179, 
1989 (see also Kovalcsik 1994:19,106). Pitch approximate, based onkinesic guitar 
patterns. Accompaniment: Guitar, water-jug, vocal harmonies, octave doublings. 
The initial syllable of pddurg is not pronounced in this performance. The word 
mezu, whose meaning is unclear, is transcribed phonetically. A repeated guitar 
chord is indicated by -. 


A 


136-152 




Lu-mp, ja - ra mi-j’u - n’pj’ - t’e. 
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completely by narrow intervals, whereas the field recording includes a large 
downward leap at the end of the second line (Example 4). Kalyi Jag’s unequal line 
lengths (measured by syllables and thus pertaining to both text and music) are 
different from that of die field recording. However, they share an element of 
structure with other Boyash songs, where some lines in a stanza (in this case the last 
two) can be rhythmically contracted. The contraction of the text line is shown in the 
brief third line of Kalyi Jag’s arrangement. This line has no held notes and lasts only 
four beats. Kalyi Jag performs this song in parlando style, following speech rhythms 
rather than a strict metric pulse. Most of the members of Kalyi Jag are Churara from 
northeast Hungary. In arranging the repertoire of other Rom ethnic groups, they 
incorporated elements of their own local singing style. Stylistic modifications in this 
song typically applied by Kalyi Jag, as Kovalcsik (1996) has noted, include a 
slowing of tempo and elaborate ornamentation (in this case, a line-end turn). 

Charles Seeger proposed including instrumental accompaniment as a factor 
in comparative study because it influences song style (1977[ 1966):316]. Kalyi Jag’s 
sparse instrumental accompaniment may have affected the contour of the 
cigdnyhimnusz melody. Using only three chords, it begins on C major, moves to G, 
the dominant, and resolves in a deceptive cadence of A minor. In the third and fourth 
lines the G chord serves as a pedal tone under a repeated D followed by an E-C leap 
in the melody, changing to A minor for the final note. The unaccompanied melody 
of the field recording uses the same scale tones in the third and fourth lines, but 
primarily alternates between the second and third degrees and thus does not 
develop tension from a harmonic standpoint; like its couplet-based text, the 
melodic structure falls into two sets of two lines rather than building the four-line 
momentum of Kalyi Jag’s melody. In the last stanza, Kalyi Jag heightens the 
emotional impact of the song by eliminating instrumental accompaniment. In 
Hungarian rather than Boyash, a cappella, and in octave doubling, the performers 
sing “God, have mercy on us/ Don’t let our people suffer any longer” over the sound 
of a tolling church bell. 

Although the album on which it appeared was very popular, comparatively 
few Roma whom I knew in the early 1990s sang the Kalyi Jag melody or the Boyash 
lyrics, preferring instead a contrasting melody in tempo giusto (regular rhythm) 
with K£roly Bari’s full Hungarian text. There are several reasons for this. One is that 
the Boyash verses were not universally understood; Boyash comprise a small part 
of of the Rom population in Hungary (7.6% according to a survey from the early 
1970s; see Kem6ny 1974). The contracted lines of the melody and the psalmodic 
style differ from other melodic forms to which Vlach Roma and Romungre are more 
accustomed. Most of the Vlach and Romungro songs, whether improvised in the 
family setting or in the popular idiom, have four lines of equal length. The leaders 
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Example 5. 

Tune version 2. Ando Drom, Chants tziganes de Hongrie, 7 productions WMD 
242041,1992. Pitch approximate, based onkinesic guitar patterns. Accompaniment: 
guitar, mandolin, water-jug, wooden spoons, vocal harmonies, octave doublings. 


t ite -tz3 


Guitar chords: e 

ri" £=|= 

a 

-J~1 ■ 5= 


Zold az er-do, 

0 „ D 

h&J-'r-i .n=i 

-■ W- d—+—d -jT— 

zdld a hegy is, 

G 


A sze - ren - cse 

0 e 

hj {■* r— 

* J 7 

j6n is, megy is. 

B 

p—L. pSj== 


Gon - dok k6 - se 

0 B 

rt-frr-" . ==t 

—i~ -- J~ M -1- : 

hu-sunk - ba vig, 

e 






K£p - mu - ta - t6 lett a vi - l£g. 


of another folkldr group, Ando Drom (On the Journey), composed the alternate 
melody (Version 2, Example 5). 

Ando Drom’s tune (Version 2) is more representative of a general popular 
music idiom in Hungary than the melody used by Kalyi Jag. Its four lines are regular 
in length, enabling a syllabic setting of the text. There are dotted note values, which 
vary in different stanzas according to the syllable lengths in the text. It outlines chord 
functions. The accompaniment supports the melodic movement by changing in 
each measure, starting with a standard chord progression to G major but then 
modulating in die last two lines to the relative E minor. The melody has the range 
of an octave, but primarily moves within the compass of a perfect fifth. Each line 
starts out with triadic leaps and ends in an upper-neighbor alternation. The upper- 
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neighbor movement which closes the lines lends this melody an element of 
uniqueness, but the melody is very easy to learn and remember because of its 
regularity. Within the constraints of tempo giusto, the rhythmic foreground of this 
melody is flexible, enabling emotionally charged words and phrases like “traitor” 
(kepmutatd ; verse 1, m. 5) or “we live like hunted thieves” ( uzotl tolvajokkint eliink\ 
verse 2, m. 2-4), to be emphasized with a series of even note lengths at different 
positions in each verse (see Example 6). 

These tune versions correspond to contrasting approaches that the two 
ensembles took towards fellow Roma. Kalyi Jag’s arrangements of the music of 
different ethnic groups were considered to be extremely important as enactments of 
pride in Rom languages and cultures and as respectful recognitions of their 
differences (see Kovalcsik 1996). The leaders of Ando Drom had a contrasting goal, 
to comment specifically on the disadvantaged status of Roma through music. These 
leaders, Jeno Zsig6 (a Romungro) and the Vlaeh Rom Jdnos Balogh, set poetry to 
music and also composed melodies. 5 An interviewer observed to Zsigd, “You have 
many numbers which...symbolize the fate of the Gypsies,” to which he replied, 
“Yes, and we purposely build songs with this kind of message into our programs” 
(Barab&s 1991:25). According to Jdnos Balogh, because of revolutionary feeling 
among Rom performers during the late 1980s, singing about poverty, the loss of 
family members, and other themes often considered to be “traditional” were 
actually forms of protest against oppression. He and Zsigd composed the tempo 
giusto melody together which is now sung to the Gypsy anthem text (Balogh, 
personal communication, Budapest, 1997). Jeno Zsig6 is awarded copyright credit 
on the jacket notations of two recordings of this song by business arrangement with 
JSnos Balogh. In keeping with their focus on music as a vehicle for political 
mobilization, it is Ando Drom’s educational activities rather than a recording that 
appear to have helped spread this melody. (Ando Drom did not have a recording 
available in Hungary until 1996 [Kaj phirel o del, Ando Drom Foundation, no 
number].) Ando Drom organized, taught, and performed at a variety of festivals and 
camps in different parts of Hungary which many young Roma attended. By the time 
of my fieldwork in the early 1990s, I heard the full Hungarian text and the tempo 
giusto melody of the cigdnyhimnusz from a wide number of Roma belonging to all 
three ethnic groups. 


Variants 

In the early 1990s when I was conducting fieldwork in Hungary, the 
cigdnyhimnusz could be heard on all possible occasions. One type of context is 
public and often involves Rom intellectuals as spokespeople or leaders of musical 
groups. Non-Roma are often present and the performances of Rom ensembles are 
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Example 6. 

Ando Drom, rhythmic patterns of song text verse 2 and 3. 


Verse 2 



framed as comments on minority status. Some of these occasions haye included 
regional folk music festivals organized around the theme of ethnic minorities; 
church services; Holocaust memorials; and demonstrations. The anthem also 
received international exposure as part of the Hungary segment on the soundtrack 
of the French film Latcho Drom, which depicted Rom music and dance from India 
through Eastern Europe to Spain. However, most Roma whom I have heard perform 
the anthem might be described as “ordinary people.” They have up to an eighth- 
grade education, some vocational training, live in rural areas, and do semi-skilled 
labor. They do not discuss from a specifically verbal standpoint exactly what about 
the cigdnyhimnusz is meaningful to them. On the other hand, their treatment of the 
cigdnyhimnusz as essential musical material reveals that it is important. They buy 
cassette recordings that include the anthem; this music has electric instrumentation 
and is sold along with pop music recordings in village open-air markets (see Lange 
1996). The most significant indication that acceptance of the cigdnyhimnusz goes 
beyond the sphere of intellectuals is that Roma perform it in contexts oriented 
towards a very close circle of fellow Roma. These occasions include the cigdnybdl 
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(“Gypsy ball”), a formal dance and dinner only for invited guests; Rom weddings, 
similarly only for invited relatives and neighbors; and music-making in the home. 
The majority of the fourteen performances I have collected on field recordings and 
commercially available material use the basic tempo giusto melody and Kdroly 
Bari’s Hungarian text. The performers have also created variants in a number of 
instances, altering the text, language, or accompaniment style; many of these 
changes amplify the theme of the outcast. 

Romani-Language Variants 

As of the early 1990s, the ciganyhimnusz did not have a well-known Romani 
language text On the Latcho Drom film soundtrack (which was recorded in the 
early 1990s) both melodies are sung with a text in the Churar dialect, but in the 
opinion of J£nos Balogh, himself a Churar Rom, the scansion of the text is not quite 
exact. 6 Textual formulae on the romantic love theme have been set to the tempo 
giusto melody in southwestern Hungary. Another variant was performed in 1991 at 
a folk festival in the town of Szolnok by Istvdn Koz£k and his Loli Jag ("Red Fire") 
ensemble, who are Lovara. This performance is a bricolage of preexisting song 
material on related themes that augments the image of the outcast (Example 7). 

Kozdk and his group utilize the Kalyi Jag melody and many features of that 
ensemble’s style. Katalin Kovalcsikhas noted that Kalyi Jag’s music was influential 
as a model of instrumentation, arrangement of traditional songs, and even repertoire 
(1996; also personal communication 1992-1996). KozSk’s performance reflects 
that Kalyi Jag’s instrumental techniques were also very influential. In Loli Jag’s 
1991 performance, like that of Kalyi Jag, singers are accompanied by guitar and 
water-jug. Kozdk’s guitar technique resembles that of British and American 
folksingers of the 1960s, with a bass-chord pattern which is sometimes accented 
with an initial lower neighbor in the “hammer-on” technique. Kalyi Jag achieves a 
similar effect in their ensemble texture when the water-jug plays upward pitch 
glides simultaneously with the guitar’s bass-note articulation. This technique is not 
part of Kalyi Jag’s arrangement for this song; Kozdk applies it from other songs on 
the same recording. 

Kozdk uses many more popular music codes in his performance than does 
Kalyi Jag. In fact is it not clear if the “folk” origins of die anthem were important 
to average Roma. Kalyi Jag and other folklor groups had connections with the 1960s 
Hungarian popular music called “beat” (Kovalcsik 1987a, 1987b, Lange 1997a). 
The singers in Kozak’s group end many phrases with a downward vocal glide, and 
repeat pitches using glides in both directions. The vocables are syncopated and draw 
phonetically from popular music; labials and the vowel sound [a] predominate. 
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(Hiis uniformity is uncharacteristic of Vlach family singing, and Koz£k uses a far 
wider variety of vocables in other songs.) 

Kozak’s version has unusual chord progressions and static melodic shape. 
Before die advent of Kalyi Jag’s recordings in the mid-1980s, in a number of 
locations in Hungary Roma played the guitar as a rhythm instrument without 
particular regard to functional harmony or chord voicing. In 1991 Istvdn Kozdk did 
not consistendy use functional harmony, although as of 1997 he had begun to work 
with professional instrumental musicians from the Romungro ethnic group because 
of their skills at arrangement and harmonization (personal communication, Szolnok, 
1997). In his 1991 performance, Koz£k retains the psalmodic character of the 
melody, although with some alterations. The first line of the song weaves around E 
rather than remaining on that note, as in the Kalyi Jag version. Koz£k makes 
different musical choices to add tension in the third line; he adds intensity with a 
register change and alters the musical line on its repeat, substituting stepwise 
movement to E. 7 Kozdk includes Kalyi Jag’s line-end turns only in solo vocable 
verses of his performance. He begins the song with an A minor harmonization, 
moving to the relative major and then upward by step to the subdominant and on to 
the dominant, E major, resolving quickly to A minor. Kalyi Jag begins the song with 
a C major harmonization, moves to the dominant, G, reinforces this chord by 
repeating it for a number of measures, and then ends with a deceptive A minor 
cadence. 

Koz£k combines several texts that emphasize the theme of the outcast. From 
Bari ’ s Hungarian text he selects half of the first and all of the third stanza. The lines, 
“You have cursed us, you have beaten us/ You have made us eternal wanderers,” 
recur in two verses. Kozdk’s group includes a Romani-language verse from another 
Kalyi Jag song, changing it to the Lovar dialect This text elaborates on the theme 
of the outcast “Dear God, what shall I do?/ How shall I live out in the world [as an 
exile]?/I will sleep on the bare ground/ And I will bear the problems [evil].” He also 
inserts a variant of a text from a Hungarian folk song, “Elindultam sz£p hazfimbul” 
(I left my beautiful homeland), part of Bart6k and KodSly’s first folk song 
publication (1938[1906]). Although the Hungarian song includes pentatonic elements 
like leaps of a fourth, its melody is similar to the one used here in that one note (the 
tonic) is repeated many times. The text describes the singer’s sadness upon leaving 
his native country. 

Iren Kert6sz Wilkinson has observed that the Vlach Roma with whom she 
worked chose to perform Hungarian folksongs that suited a particular state of mind 
or set of personal experiences (Wilkinson 1992). From the standpoint of vernacular 
political opinion, the choice of this particular Hungarian folk song is significant. It 
demonstrates both a national and an ethnic affiliation, negatively configured from 
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Example 7. 

Romani and Hungarian variant. Istvdn Koz£k and Loli Jag, field receding UWEA 
94-27.61, Szolnok, 1991. Pitch approximate, based on kinesic guitar patterns. 
Accompaniment: guitar, water-jug, octave doublings. 
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Verse 1. Bari text, stanza 1, lines 1-2; stanza 3, lines 3-4. 

Verse 2. Bari text, stanza 3. 

Verse 3, in Hungarian. 

Elindultam sz£p haz£mtx51, 

Sz6p anyaorsz&gom. 

Visszan6ztem f&utambdl 
Szemembol a konny kicsordult. 

I left my beautiful homeland 
My beautiful mother country 
I (turned and) looked back 
My eyes filled with tears. 

Verse 4, in Romani. 

Ahai Devla, so te kerav, 

Andei luma sar te zhuvav, 

Shuvav shero la phuvake, 

Thai lav grizha la lumake. 

Oh, God, what shall I do? 

How shall I live in the world? 

I will put my head to the ground 

(I will sleep on the bare ground) 

And bear the problems (evil) of the world. 


Related texts: Verse 1 and 2: Bari stanza 1 and 3. Verse 3 is a variant of “Elindultam 
sz6p hazdmbul” (see B61a Bartdk and Zoltin Kodily, Magyar nipdalok , 1938 
[1906], Budapest: Zenemukiad6 V&Ualat, No. 1, p. 4.). Verse 4: Lungoj o drom 
angla mande. Gipsy Folk Songs from Hungary. Kalyi Jag , Hungaroton Classic 
HCD 18179,No. 9. Orthography onHCD 18179 replicates Kalyi Jag’s song dialect. 
Translation and interpretation of Romani text provided by Mrs. IstvSn KozSk. 
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the standpoint of exile. Kozik and die Vlach community from which his group 
comes are decidedly not intellectuals; for example, KozSk’s wife asserted that the 
members of this group did not learn the Hungarian folk song in school, although it 
is often taught there. However, their version of the cigdnyhimnusz parallels the Rom 
intellectuals’ duality of perspective with regard to national affiliation. J6zsef Choli 
Dardczi, a Rom poet, observed after a trip to India in die 1980s, “Our very distant 
ancestors originated in India, but we, Gypsies of today, are perfect Europeans. We 
feelgood [athome] in the land of our birth—Hungary, Europe” (Dardczi 1986; 179). 

Hungarian-Language Variants 

The fact that the cigdnyhimnusz had a Hungarian text was very important to 
Romungre. Although Romungre enjoyed the sound of folkldr music and formed 
many of their own ensembles in response to its popularity, folkldr musical 
literature represented a challenge because (except for this song) it was almost 
entirely in the Romani language. Cafe violin music, the genre historically associated 
with Romungre, is aesthetically discredited and out of fashion in Hungary. Musical 
education in Hungary stresses village folk song rather than the cafe repertoire of 
nineteenth-century popular song. Prior to World War II, Romungro string musicians 
played in privately-owned inns for a middle class with disposable income; this 
infrastructure was severely weakened during the socialist period (Di6si 1988). For 
the Romungre, the cigdnyhimnusz is thus important not just because of the message 
of its text, but because it represents a connection \o folkldr music, the genre now 
defined as authentically “Gypsy.” Similarly, for Boyash Roma, the Boyash version 
was significant since their music has long been overlooked (Kovalcsik 1996). The 
Romungre perform the anthem in a wide variety of contexts. It is an essential part 
of their folkldr repertoire. In the early 1990s, I was also present on a number of 
occasions when Romungre sang this song casually with family or friends. As 
professional musicians, Romungre have worked the song into standard csdrdds 
medleys for use at weddings and balls. The number of references to God in the song 
also inspired a Romungro Evangelical preacher, Jozsef Gdl, to compose a variation 
on the text (Example 8). In a casual performance of his version of the Gypsy anthem 
in 1991, G&l and three Boyash friends used the tempo giusto melody and the “oral 
bassing” accompaniment style of interlocked vocables made popular by the folkldr 
groups (see Kovalcsik 1987). 

J6zsef G&l’s variant is somewhat more suited for singing than the original, 
because it solves some problems of text setting in the first stanza, which G31 places 
third in his rendition. (Because in the Hungarian language sentences and words 
receive an initial accent and syllable length is semantically significant, it is 
notoriously difficult to set texts to music.) In the original tempo giusto setting, die 
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Example 8. 

Hungarian variant Text J6zsef GS1, minister of the Isten Gyiilekezet church, P6cs. 
Performers: G£1 (a Romungro) and three Boyash Roma from Bares. Field recording 
UWEA 91-27.66, Csillaberc, June 1992. 


Isten, kdnyoriilj meg nekiink 
Ne 61jen a bunben n6piink. 
Szenvedtunk mi mdr eleget 
Bdnt a vildg mibenniinket. 

Eg6sz viMg ellensdgUnk 
Czott vad mdr a mi ndpiink 
Se orszdgunk, se hazdjunk, 
Keressiik az igazsdgot. 

Zold az erdo, zold a hegy is 
Isten teremtette ezt is. 

Isten, tekints le a mennybol 
Vedd 6szre a szenved6siink. 

Hozzdd kialt most szfviink, sz£nk 
Hallgasd meg most fi)6 imink 
Vdltsad meg az 61etunket 
Fogadj el a gyermekednek. 

Drdga v6red kifolyt 6rtiink 
Azdrt, hogy mi Veled 61junk 
Itt a foldon szeretetben 
Toled kapott drdga hittel. 

Megyiink hozzdd, 6des AtySnk 
Tudjuk, hogy Te vigySzol rdnk. 
Te adsz nekiink majd orszdgot, 
Oromet, 6s boldogsigot. 


God, have mercy on us 
Don’t let our people live in sin. 

We have already suffered enough 
The world hurts us. 

The whole world is our enemy 
Our people are hunted wild animals 
We have no country, no homeland, 

We seek the truth. 

The woods are green, so are the hills 
God created them too. 

God, look down from heaven 
And pay attention to our suffering. 

Our hearts and voices cry out to you now 
Listen to our painful prayer 
Save our lives 

Accept us as your children]. 

Your precious blood was shed for us 
So that we might live with you 
Here on earth, in love 
With faith (we) got from you. 

We are coming to you, my dear Father 
We know that you take care of us. 

[In the future] You will give us a country, 
Joy, and happiness. 
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middle syllable of the word szerencse ‘luck’ falls on a stressed beat; the first syllable 
of the word teremtette ‘created’ falls at the same location in G£1 ’ s setting. Similarly, 
the suffix - ba ‘in’ affixed to husunk ‘our bodies* receives a stress in the original, 
while G£1 has placed the word mennybol ‘from heaven’ in the same location. 

The text of this song amplifies the political tensions implied in the original 
and then proposes conversion to Evangelical Christianity as a solution. Instead of 
appealing to God, “Don’t let us suffer any longer,” Gil’s text states, “We have 
already suffered enough.” It replaces the phrase “We live like hunted thieves” with 
a line stressing more active persecution, “Our people are hunted [like] wild 
animals.” It goes cm to emphasize the central political predicament of Roma 
compared to other ethnic groups in Europe: “We have no country, no homeland.” 
The last stanzas are devoted to the religious message. The original song has rejection 
by God as a dominant theme; this text asks God to “save our lives” by “accepting 
us as your children” (that is, converts), concluding that God will in the end give the 
Roma a home country, in the form of existence in heaven. This religious song is the 
most anthem-like of all the variants. It directly includes die idea of the nation, treats 
Roma as a single object, and places that entity under divine protection. This 
particular variant, however, is not widely known, due to the fact that Gdl is neither 
in the Rom intelligentsia nor a member of a prominent folkldr group. 

Conclusion 

The multiple languages and textual themes of the Hungarian cigdnyhimnusz , 
as well as its commentary cm the disadvantaged status of Roma, enabled it to appeal 
to all the Rom ethnic groups in Hungary. The anthem designation was not made 
from above, but rather was a matter of consensus at the vernacular level. The song’s 
musical flexibility contributed to its success. The pariando melodic version satisfies 
a requirement on the part of the intelligentsia that the song have a basis in “folk” 
culture. The tempo giusto version, by virtue of its predictability, may have 
contributed most strongly to the general adoption of this song. The fact that ordinary 
Roma create variants on the anthem shows that the idea of a Rom ethnic minority 
with common concerns is now not just held by the intelligentsia. The variation 
process indicates that Roma from different backgrounds are stimulated enough by 
the ideas expressed in this song to invent diverse musical responses. 

Notes 

Acknowledgments. This essay is based on fieldwork conducted with Roma of 
several different ethnic groups in Hungary in 1990-92, 1994, 1996, and 1997. 
Research funds were providedby Fulbright, the International Research and Exchanges 
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Board, and ACCELS. An earlier version was presented at the 34th World Conference 
of the International Council for Traditional Music in Nitra, Slovakia, June 1997.1 
am grateful to Ir6n Kert£sz Wilkinson, Katalin Kovalcsik, Ferenc Orsds, Sandra 
Layman, and Alice Egyed for their assistance. Texts and transcription in Examples 
1-3 used by permission. 

1 In Hungary, the word “Gypsy” often has pejorative connotations. The term 
“Roma” (sing.) is replacing the word “Gypsy” in many publications. Here I will 
utilize the terms Rom/Roma/Romani (sing./plur./adj.) to refer to all those people 
who classify themselves as “Roma” or “Gypsy”, whether or not they are Romani 
speakers. 

2 Zsig6 is from the Romungro ethnic group. The Romungre normally restrict 
Romani-inflected Hungarian to the home or to conversation with friends. In this 
speech, Zsig6 took the unusual step of using a Romani word in public by referring 
to state minorities policy as having a dardld ‘fearsome’ effect (Zsigd 1991:4). 
Although the organization he addressed, the Roma Parliament, was notorious for 
bitter infighting, his use of the Romani loan word may have implied to the members 
of his audience (mainly Rom activists) that he considered them to be like close 
friends. 

3 The activities of Rom folklor ensembles have much in common with the 
tdnchdz (dance-house) movement, a revival by young Hungarians of village 
instrumental music. The early participants in folkldr music with whom I have 
spoken emphasize that they had far less institutional support and that in many cases 
they had a direct kinship relationship with source musicians (Javomiczky 1986, 
Lange 1997a). 

4 Kdroly Bari has observed that in Vlach sayings, the divine is called upon to 
take specific action: “Even to this day, Gypsy folk consciousness knows an ancient 
divinity which is vested with a specific sphere of action and is not identical to the 
God of the Christians...it can be deduced that greetings of respect at one time had 
an archetype of fixed text and dramatic character, which they recited or played out 
with magical goals before a personified Gypsy deity” (Bari 1985:8). Bari’s 
translations have included many varieties of poetic meter, and from that standpoint 
may have been more interesting to the Hungarian reader than a previous set by 
L£szl6 Szego (1977). 

5 The practice of composing melodies and texts is now very widespread. I 
know of two Vlach Rom husband-wife composer teams. The husband improvises 
melodies until he arrives at one which he likes, and his wife composes the texts. 

6 Although line length in both Hungarian and Romani folk verse is extremely 
consistent, syllable count is irregular in the anthem variants of examples 7 and 8. 

7 Register change or oktavtdres (octave break) has been considered by 
Hungarian folksong scholars to be evidence of Zersingung, because it obscures the 
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formal properties of the melody (J6rd6nyi 1961:7-8). My Romungro field colleagues 
often utilized register change as an expressive device. Kovalcsik has also noted it 
among Vlach Roma in Slovakia (Kovalcsik 1985). 
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Traditional Political Clientage Relations 
in Three Communities of Greek Gypsies 

Nikos Marantzidis, Nikos Raptis, and George Mavrommatis 


This paper reports the results of a research project aimed at observing the kind and 
degree of the development of political clientage relations in three Gypsy communities 
in Greece. The research attempted to answer the following questions: To what 
extent do the socially excluded Gypsies of these areas in Greece form political 
clientage relations ? What type of clientage relations do they develop and what are 
the characteristics of these relations when compared with other types of clientage 
relations? Do those political clientage relations help the excluded groups to 
integrate into society or do they intensify their social exclusion? The way each 
group is related to the political system and especially the type of clientage 
relationships it develops are associated with the degree and quality of its exclusion. 
We distinguishfour levels of relationships between socially excluded Gypsies and 
the political system. Our research shows that within intensely excluded communities, 
clientage relations reproduce exclusion. However within less intensely excluded 
groups traditional clientage relations allow the development of prerequisites for 
action against social exclusion. 


Introduction 

We present the results of research carried out in three Gypsy communities in 
Greece; this research aimed at observing the type and degree of die development of 
political clientele relations within socially excluded groups. This project attempted 
to combine two of the most widely discussed concepts in the field of social science, 
namely clientele relations and social exclusion. 


Nikos Marantzidis teaches in the Department of International and European Economic and 
Political Sciences, University of Macedonia, Papafi 36,54639 Thessaloniki, Greece; e-mail: 
nikosm@uom.gr. Nikos Raptis teaches in the Department of the Environment, University 
of the Aegean, Gr. Papamichail 2, 81100 Mytilini, Greece; e-mail: nrapt@aegean.gr. 
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The selection of the communities was based on geographical, religious and 
population criteria. We selected Gypsy communities from two different religious 
groups. Orthodox Christians in Sofades and Lesvos, and Muslims in Kalkantza. We 
also sought Gypsy communities from different geographical regions in Greece. 
Lesvos is an isolated island in the northern Aegean where the Gypsies have even 
fewer opportunities than elsewhere because of the limited resources of the island. 
In Sofades Karditsa, in central Greece, in theory the economy of the region would 
provide more opportunities than elsewhere. Kalkantza is a city in northwestern 
Greece where the majority of Gypsies work as unskilled workers. 

In our research we also took into account the size of the Gypsy settlement. 
Thus we located a community with a relatively large concentration of Gypsies, 
Kalkantza, with 2,500 people; an intermediate case, Sofades (1,700people); and the 
community on Lesvos, which consists only of 150 people. 

Our research began in 1997. The length of our stay in each of these 
communities ranged from several weeks (Lesvos) to one year (Kalkantza). A 
significant part of the conclusions of this research derives from interviews which 
took place during this period. These were conducted either following prearrangement 
or impromptu during our stay in a community. About 20 non-Gypsies were 
interviewed, mainly members of Parliament (three persons) and spokespersons of 
various political parties. Several dozen Gypsies were interviewed. The Greek 
language was used in the interviews in Gypsy communities in Lesvos and Sofades 
and both Greek and the Turkish language were used in Kalkantza. 

Our aim was to locate the mechanisms by which the patron-client relation 
functions on both sides, but also to secure a high degree of reliability in our account. 
It is interesting to note that although the descriptions of events given by the Gypsies 
have few discrepancies, their inteipretations vary significantly. 

Finally, we should point out that this political science research did not 
examine the internal culture of the communities in question. Thus there is little 
mention in our research concerning the language, religious practices, and traditions 
of the communities. We mainly concerned ourselves with presenting the basic 
social characteristics and living conditions of the Gypsies (work conditions, wages, 
housing, education). Our main object was the study of the connection between these 
socially excluded communities and the political system. 

The Gypsies in Greece 

Figures for the Gypsy population in Greece range from 120 to 300 thousand, 
varying according to those providing the estimates (Li6geois 1987, Stroumbouli 
1988, Terzopoulou and Georgiou 1995, Mouheli 1996). It is impossible to collect 
precise statistical data. Moreover, this estimate is made even more difficult by the 
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lack of specific criteria for membership in this group, as well as the fact that many 
Gypsies conceal or reject their Gypsy identity to attain a more secure living. 

The Gypsies are scattered in about 40 of the 52 counties in Greece. The 
Gypsies can be divided into three categories, the sedentaries, the semi-nomads, and 
the nomads (Pavli and Sideri 1990). Although the sedentary Gypsies enjoy better 
living conditions than the other groups, they too face serious problems. 

The Gypsies do not constitute a homogeneous entity. They are divided into 
named groups and subgroups, with more or less clear limitations, and complex 
distinguishing criteria which are often so strict that the groups function as closed 
communities, making it impossible for them to interact with one another. 

Gypsy identity is based on language and the rejection of the non-Gypsies, 
assuming that these groups have deleted from their verbal tradition memories and 
references to common ancestors, common places of origin, common history and 
conflicts. 

Their traditional occupations have included smithery, coppersmithing, horse 
trade, the making of farm baskets and sieves, peripatetic trade, music, dancing, 
fortune telling and witchcraft. Therefore, for centuries, up to the beginning of the 
economic and social transformation that came about through industrialization, the 
Gypsies were an organic part of rural economy and society. Cultural differences 
seem to have had minor significance in the somewhat multiracial and multicultural 
Balkan environment. The drastic changes that took place in the area at the end of the 
19th century and in the middle of the 20th century brought about determinative 
changes in the lives of the Gypsies of Greece—their occupational activities, their 
travels, their living conditions were all affected. 

The Gypsies started gathering in cities, they adopted new survival techniques 
which were often unproductive and led them gradually into poverty and to the 
marginal society. Their major occupations at present, besides artistic occupations— 
mainly musical ones—and unproductive activities (begging, for example), include 
trade. Many continued woiking as farm laborers, under keen competition from 
immigrants and refugees. More than 70% are illiterate and Gypsy children tend to 
reject schooling at a very early stage (Kokkinaki 1983). 

Despite the fact that the term “ethnic group” is vague, difficult to define and 
closely related to the creation of a nation-state that creates a national majority and 
several ethnic minorities (Fried 1975, Karakasidou 1997), we can say that today the 
Gypsies constitute a distinctive ethnic group, distinguished by its acute way of 
thinking and acting, its particular value system, and its unique conception and usage 
of time and space. All of these distinctions undoubtedly ensure the group an 
advantageous position within the collective imagination but are at the same time 
responsible for prolonging the Gypsies’ marginalization. 
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Clientele Relations and Social Exclusion 

There is a variety of definitions of clientele relations, are often in contrast 
with one another. Generally speaking the most acceptable definition is that of Ren6 
Lemarchand and Keith Legg (1972:151): “Political clientelism may be viewed as 
a more or less personalized, affective, and reciprocal relationship between actors or 
sets of actors, commanding unequal resources and involving mutually beneficial 
transactions that have political ramifications beyond the sphere of dyadic 
relationships.” 

A simple definition of social exclusion is also extremely elusive, mainly 
because of the difficulty of finding a single simple criterion. This difficulty is further 
intensified by significant differences in the way this problem is realized (what 
exactly is happening, why it is happening, how it can be solved), something that 
depends directly on the political philosophy of the researcher. The Committee of the 
European Community defines social exclusion as lack of exercising the helpless 
individual’s social rights; such individuals’ negative image of themselves and their 
ability to fulfill their obligations; danger of the permanence of a need for assistance; 
the castigation of the people and the districts of the local areas in which they live. 

Another definition thatalso concentrates on social rights and on the individual’s 
relationship with the welfare state regards social exclusion as the lack of access to 
social and public institutions, such as education, the health and medical system, 
participation in social events, and so forth. 

A third definition defines social exclusion as the lack of an intense relationship 
between the individual and the basic institutions or mechanisms that produce or 
distribute economic resources, e.g. labor market, the state, the community, etc. 
(Karantinos, Koniordos, and Tinios 1990). 

Even though these definitions diverge to a degree from one another, if used 
jointly we can refer to the Gypsies an a socially excluded group. They work under 
harsh circumstances, are temporarily employed, without social security and with 
wages much lower than those of non-Gypsies (Mouheli 1996). Their housing 
conditions are squalid, a fact that constantly jeopardizes their lives because of 
weather conditions and various diseases (Karathanassi 1988). They have litde 
access to educational institutions and so are unable to take advantage of whichever 
legislative framework provides them with opportunities to escape poverty. 

Our research tried to answer three basic questions: 

1) Whether, and to what extent, do the socially excluded Gypsies of the 
communities studied establish political clientele relations. 

2) What kind of clientele relations do they establish, and what are their 
characteristics in relation to other types of clientele relations? 
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3) Whether the establishment of these political clientele relations eventually 
helps the excluded groups to be integrated into the wider society or whether it 
reinforces their social exclusion. 

The Lesvos Case 

Lesvos is an island of the north Aegean Sea. The Gypsies there constitute a 
small group. Their most important settlements are situated in Papados, and outside 
the center of Mytilini, at the site of Urtza or Kara Tepe, each consisting of 
approximately 150 people. Small, temporary Gypsy settlements, are also found in 
the areas of Lambou Mili, Keramia, Kallonis Gulf, Larsos, Dipi, Kato Tritos, Yeras 
Golf and Luna Park, all of which are found within the boundaries of the city of 
Mytilini. The inhabitants of these settlements are not permanent residents of the 
island. A significant proportion, nearly half of them, are enrolled or wish to be 
enrolled on the municipal rolls of Papados, Mistegna and Mytilini. 

Their occupational activities focus on the peripatetic retail trade of various 
products—potatoes, fruit, carpets, household appliances—and on the collection of 
recycling material. Many occupy themselves as seasonal farm laborers. Some of 
them work occasionally in heavy or light industries of the area, without any 
insurance and at very low wages. 

Squalid living and health conditions dominate in these settlements, and there 
are also serious electricity, water-supply, and drainage problems. Access to the 
educational process is nonexistent. Recently a rudimentary school was created. It 
is lodged in a military tent and it has only a blackboard; there are no desks. 

The relationship between the Gypsies of Lesvos and politics is literally 
nonexistent They lack the slightest political participation, even as voters, as many 
of them do not even have voting booklets. Moreover, the insignificant proportion 
of voters among them, as well as their dispersion among the various administrative 
communities of Lesvos, do not make them a vital target population for the electoral 
campaigns, both in the parliamentary and the municipal elections. 

The political parties seem to have a blurred picture of the Lesvos Gypsy 
community, and the Gypsies’ access to parliamentary offices is almost nonexistent. 
Only a former PASOK (Socialist Party) Member of Parliament seems to consider 
a few people from the settlement, and he may have had a small clientele within it. 
On the other hand, there is a closer relationship with the Municipality of Mytilini, 
which is regarded as the most trustworthy authority. However, the fact that most of 
the Gypsies are citizens of other communities does not help them in forming a 
political relationship with the municipal authorities. Moreover, the absence of any 
form of collectivity does not assist in the formation of an elementary pressure group. 
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Hie Gypsies present their demands to the authorities mainly when the latter 
visit the settlement. Demands focus on topics which refer mainly to the improvement 
of living conditions, and less to legal intervention and protection (statutory 
limitation on fines, issuance of street vendors’ licenses, acquisition of taxpayer’s 
identification, and so forth). These demands are conveyed either on an individual 
basis or on a collective basis by a group of men who seem to have a leading position 
within the settlement due to their socioeconomic position as rich family leaders. 

Their only representative is a “president” who was pointed by the leaders of 
the IS families that live permanently in the settlement. He seems to maintain some 
relationships with the society of Lesvos and the administrative authorities, which 
he visits whenever in need. Because of his participation in public affairs, the 
community regards it as possible that he obtains personal, mainly financial, profits. 
However, he seems to exercise a kind of power within the community, and very 
often he creates a sense of fear. 

Although the Gypsies themselves do not participate in political matters, they 
often constitute an object of politics for the political parties and for the local 
authorities. Their presence in the area is often a topic of conflict, one part of the 
population proposing the elimination of this settlement, another part supporting the 
Gypsies. Therefore, the attitude towards the Gypsies constitutes a topic that is 
connected with the political competition of the non-Gypsies. 

To summarize, we can say that the Gypsies of Lesvos make up a socially 
excluded group. They are excluded due to poverty, squalid living and health 
conditions, lack of stable occupation and insurance, and lack of education. Their 
small numbers, their insignificant electoral weight, die lack of representatives and 
administrative rights, place them outside the political game. The occasional 
presentation of a few demands that concern mainly the improvement of their living 
conditions, cannot be considered as a form of claim and cannot constitute a subject 
of negotiation. 


The Sofades Case 

Sofades is the second largest city in the borough of Karditsa in central 
Greece. According to the 1991 census, approximately 5,000 people inhabit the city. 
It lies in the southern part of the borough and is 17 kilometers from the city of 
Karditsa. 

Approximately 1,700 Gypsies are settled in the city of Sofades (Hastaoglou 
1994:4). According to the records of research that was carried out under the 
supervision of the “Horizon Project,” Sofades has the highest percentage of Gypsy 
citizens throughout Greece; 30% of the citizens are Gypsies. 
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A river separates the city from the Gypsy settlement, which lies at the 
southwestern border. Despite the fact that the Gypsies constitute one third of the 
population, their settlement takes up only 12% of the area of the city, and lacks basic 
infrastructure elements (sewage, roads, etc.). There is a high population density 
within the settlement—120 people per hectare—whereas the rest of the community 
houses 20.7 people per hectare. 

Only the 18.8% of the Gypsy dwellings are “normal constructions,” while 
60% of the dwellings are in fact shacks. Only 35% of these dwellings were legally 
connected to the electricity Power Company (DEI), in 1994. 

According to research carried out by the Municipality of Sofades from 1986 
to 1992, school attendance by Gypsies aged from 6 to 14 years old reached only 53% 
(178 pupils out of 330). The dropout and failure rate among Gypsy pupils are very 
high, and there is an early tendency towards massive dropout in the second grade 
of primary school. From 1989 to 1992 only five pupils finished the Sofades primary 
school; up to 1994 only one person out of the entire Gypsy population was a high- 
school graduate. 

According to the records of the same research, 80% of the economically 
active Gypsy population are farm laborers, only four to five people are farm owners- 
cultivators, while20-30people are peddlers. The total Gypsy population travels for 
nearly six months of every year, during the spring and summer, with only 20 
families remaining permanently within the settlement 

The Gypsies of Sofades may be considered a socially excluded group. They 
are very poor, without any stable occupation and insurance. Most of them are 
illiterate or functionally illiterate. They live in squalid conditions and lack the basic 
social services. 

Clientele Relations and Social Exclusion in Sofades 

The Gypsies became citizens of Sofades in 1979. At first only a few had 
voting booklets, but in the course of time their number increased. Their prime reason 
for obtaining voting booklets is not connected to electoral politics, but as a 
prerequisite for the issuance of drivers’ licenses. For this reason male voters 
outnumber female voters in the Gypsy community. 

The buying of votes is the peculiar and characteristic element of the electoral 
procedure among the 400 Gypsy voters in Sofades. The main ritual is called 
“Gypsy-bargaining”—a wholly derogatory term. It involves the negotiation of the 
purchase of votes during parliamentary and local elections, between the Gypsy 
population and intermediaries of the various political parties. The term is strictly 
political, being used in Sofades only to describe the negotiation of votes for money. 
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During the election period in Sofades, representatives of each parliamentary 
candidate arrive and act as intermediaries. On election day these representatives 
station themselves on the bridge which must be crossed by all those beading for the 
polling station. There the intermediaries approach the Gypsies who are on their way 
to vote in family groups, and negotiate the purchase of their votes. The price of the 
vote is agreed upon after a short bargaining process, as the price is commonly known 
beforehand. The leader of the family negotiates for the total votes and receives the 
total amount of money, usually five thousand drachmas ($17) per “head,” or vote. 
The intermediary then accompanies the Gypsy family to the polling station so as to 
prevent his political opponents from approaching the family. Unless he does so, the 
intermediary runs the serious risk of “losing his money,” as it is possible for the 
Gypsies to come to a new agreement with a rival candidate or group further along 
the route. 

The role of intermediary is assigned by the candidates to individuals with 
special characteristics. A person who has a wide spectrum of acquaintances in the 
Gypsy community and ties to certain people can become an intermediary. The 
inteimediary mainly does business with the Gypsy population. He is the key figure 
in this relationship with the Gypsies because he ensures the candidate’s access to the 
settlement. According to Boissevain, an intermediary bridges gaps in communication 
between people, group structures, and cultures (Boissevain 1969). At the same time, 
he organizes the vote purchasing mechanism, he finds the appropriate assistants, he 
budgets his own expenses, etc. 

The purchasing process on the bridge occurs in the open. The candidates’ 
intermediaries gather there simultaneously, and the money is openly handed out, as 
no one feels that he has to hide. A candidate’s success depends on the intermediaries’ 
abilities and on his mechanisms of buying off the Gypsies. All intermediaries are 
motivated by the sentiment, “It’s a case of who collects the most” 

In the local elections, things are slightly different. Usually, there are two rival 
candidates for the office of mayor, and the need to secure the Gypsies’ vote becomes 
even more intense, as these votes can seriously effect the electoral result. Therefore, 
a week before the elections, the intermediaries who are on intimate terms with the 
Gypsies move into the settlementand spend even their nights at the Gypsies’ houses. 
Their main goal is to gather the voters’ voting booklets. Two days before die local 
elections almost no Gypsy in Sofades holds a voting booklet. All voting booklets 
are in the possession of the intermediaries. 

On the election day, the intermediaries—temporary holders of the voting 
booklets—wait on the bridge, but this time it is the Gypsies who go to meet them 
to get their voting booklets along with a 5,000-drachma note. 

In practice, the holding of the voting booklets by the intermediaries has both 
a symbolic and a functional nature. It is symbolic, because it seals the voter’s “word 
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of honor” to vote for the particular candidate. Yet the collecting of booklets has a 
more functional meaning for the electoral mechanisms. The politicians can draw up 
a list of Gypsy voters who have engaged themselves to vote for a particular 
candidate; furthermore, the absence of a voting booklet signifies that its owner has 
already been “bought off’ by the opponent group, and it will be pointless for another 
one to approach him. 

Finally, the number of booklets gathered by an intermediary will be 
proportional to the amount of money he will receive, and will, at the same time, 
reveal to the candidate the extent of the intermediary’s activity within the settlement. 

The process of buying the Gypsy votes in Sofades displays the qualitative 
characteristics of a clientele system based on the logic of immediate compensation. 
In order to vote, the Gypsy receives money. He ceases to have any other expectations 
of his patron. In the majority of cases, nothing further is anticipated from the 
political system. 

The few cases of further requests refer to protection from the State. More 
specifically, these requests are mainly associated with the deferment of military 
service and the issuance of a driving license (since the candidates are illiterate, 
drivers’ licenses are probably obtained illegally). The finding of a job is not included 
in these requests, suggesting that there is no expectation of upward social mobility. 

There are two more elements of the clientele structure we have been 
describing that require further discussion, godparenthood and the mechanisms of 
pressure and blackmailing. 

Few Gypsies have social relations with the non-Gypsy members of the local 
community; interaction is limited to business relations. Even fewer Gypsies have 
the courage to appear in non-Gypsy shops. Only rarely are there kin relationships 
between Gypsies and non-Gypsies. Godparenthood is an exception to the rule, as 
in Sofades, it is frequent for a non-Gypsy to christen a Gypsy child. The reasons 
which lead a non-Gypsy to engage himself in such a relationship are either 
humanistic or transactional. The latter of the two reasons is more likely, if we 
consider that there is a corresponding transactional disposition on the part of the 
Gypsies. The Gypsies prefer and seek a godfather who is outside their community. 
From the Gypsy ’ s viewpoint, the godparent relationship aims at binding the family 
to a strong clientele relationship. As Legg has noted, “The patron-client relationship 
was thus formalized to create an artificial relationship with a series of mutual 
obligations built on religious connotations” (Legg 1969:38). In this way he will feel 
at ease to ask for favors, always in exchange for something. Such exchanges include 
work in the fields and votes in the elections. Moreover, the godfather is the first 
person to whom the Gypsy will turn to ask for a loan or other favors. The godchild’s 
parents can even visit the godfather at his house (or rather the yard of his house) to 
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ask for favors, to receive presents and generally communicate with him with more 
ease than would usually be the case. 

During the elections, it is customary for the Gypsy family to ask die godfather 
whom to vote for, and the godfather in turn he gives the Gypsy family the ballots. 
If the godfather wants to ensure that the family will vote as they were told, he has 
to accompany the ballots with corresponding financial aid. 

The mechanisms of pressure and blackmail are primarily associated with the 
work in the fields of farm owners. Any Gypsy who looks disobedient, or raises 
suspicions that he may be dealing with two candidates simultaneously, is pressured. 
He is threatened with the loss of his job, and neither he nor his family will be offered 
another job again. Rumors of the threat of physical abuse and even the carrying out 
of such a threat, are rare. In fact we are very close to Lemarchand’s observation that 
clientele relations constitute an alternative way of social integration, where coercive 
power is not sufficiently coercive to command compliance, and where conceptions 
of legitimacy are too weak to produce consensus (Lemarchand 1972:69). 

Thus we could say that the clientele relations in the Gypsy population in 
Sofades reveal the following characteristics: 

The expectation the Gypsies in Sofades have from (he political system seems 
practically trivial. Therefore they consider their vote more as a financial resource 
than a political one. 

In cases of more complex requests, they ask for protection against various 
kinds of external threats and above all from the law itself. Quite often indeed, they 
face arbitrary injustice because of their ignorance of the law and their rights. 
Furthermore, their ignorance of the law is compounded by an fear of the powerful, 
particularly of those wearing a uniform. Thus their only request is the establishment 
of a relationship with someone more powerful who will protect them against 
dangers (Chubb 1981, Martz 1997). 

Political values and ideology are of little importance to the Sofades Gypsies. 
Furthermore, the sentimental factor, which is often decisive for the maintenance of 
a clientele relationship, is here almost nonexistent. 

The Gypsies do not feel “at ease” when they have to visit an MP’s office. 
Generally speaking, the socially excluded Gypsies do not approach the candidates. 
They expect the candidates to approach them. 

The settlement completely lacks collective structure, which could act as 
rallying points of the population. Furthermore, even informal solidarity relations do 
not seem to be particularly developed beyond family membership. 

Clientelism between Gypsies and the non-Gypsies in Sofades reduces 
conflicts between the two communities, as the expectations of benefits on both sides 
tempers possible intensity. Thus clientele relations function as a factor of stability 
in the town. However, the clientage structure reinforces the position of the dominant 
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group (Caciagli and Belloni 1981). Moreover this type of clientele relations in 
Sofades seems to reproduce the framewoik of social exclusion which the Gypsies 
experience. Therefore, while on the one hand, clientele relations seem to reduce the 
possibility of conflict between the socially excluded groups and the non-excluded 
one, on the other hand they maintain or even widen the gap between the two groups. 

The Kalkantza Case 

The settlement of Kalkantza, now known as Ifestos, lies north-northwest of 
Komotini, a city in Northern Greece characterized by a Turkish-speaking Muslim 
minority, and is approximately two kilometers away from the furthest district of the 
city. It is bordered by a river and by an elevated provincial road, and it constitutes 
a ghetto. It was established in 1938 to serve those residents of Komotini whose 
houses were scheduled to be demolished under an urban renewal plan. Later on 
populations from other areas settled there as well. Approximately 2,500 people 
inhabit the settlement today. Administratively it belongs to the Municipality of 
Komotini, but for purposes of elections it belongs to the parish of Indadid. It includes 
about 950 registered voters. 

Researchers define the residents of Kalkantza as Muslim Gypsies. The 
residents themselves resent the definition “Gypsy,” pointing to their Turkish 
mother-tongue as well as their permanent residence as evidence of non-Gypsy 
identity. 

The settlement residents do not own land. Earlier they were smiths, 
coppersmiths, musicians, haulers, wicker workers and farm laborers. Today most 
of them are unskilled laborers, mainly haulers and farm laborers, without any 
permanent occupation or insurance. Music is the only traditional activity that still 
prospers. There are also a few peddlers and some skilled workmen within the 
settlement None of the residents is a state or municipal employee. 

There are more or less 530 houses in the settlement Most of them are old, 
with earthen floors, poorly constructed, and are 70 square meters in area. Nearly all 
houses have water and electricity. There are no slums. Recently, modem two and 
three story structures are being built. 

The residents’ educational level is very low. A large proportion of the 
settlement’s children (44%) quit primary school. Only a few children continue their 
attendance to high school, which they eventually give up. The settlement has four 
college graduates and no university graduates. 

Fluency in Greek is relatively good among most men but is poor among 
women. The astonishing fact is that the majority of the settlement’s residents is 
unable to communicate with public services. 
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Political Attitudes in Kalkantza 

The residents of Kalkantza vote systematically in favor of Christian candidates, 
unlike the rest of the Muslims of the area. In the 1989,1990 and 1993 parliamentary 
elections, the percentage of Muslim candidates in the settlement received 5% 
support and only once did it receive a support of 20%. It must be noted that during 
the above-mentioned parliamentary elections, independent Muslim candidates 
participated and garnered a support of 50% within the Indadi6 parish. 

A system of traditional clientele relations which is based on local political 
factors and which is common to the Greek countryside seems to function in 
Kalkantza in the gathering of votes. The political factors are usually individuals 
with a unique status in the local community; they are often “leaders” of significant 
families who control a vital number of voters by directing their votes. These 
individuals exercise their status and influence on the local community, not only 
because of their family ties and relatively good financial status, but primarily 
because of their relatively good knowledge of the Greek language, their network of 
acquaintances and their continuous support of the voters. Thus, they look into mail 
and pension distribution, and deal with the issuance of certificates and election 
booklets. They intervene in various services, aiming at the camouflage of illegalities, 
the issuance of driving licenses and of peddlers’ licenses, admission to hospitals, the 
quest for doctors, lawyers, etc. They also visit systematically the parliamentary 
deputies’ offices, alone or in the company of their prot6g6s, in order to submit 
requests, or look into the progress of previously submitted requests. 

During the pre-electoral periods, these local factors negotiate their vote 
“packet” with the parliamentary candidates. The vote concession comes about in 
exchange for a significant payment ($6,000-$7,000)—part of which redistributed 
among the voters—but there are also other important exchanges for the middleman 
himself or his surrounding environment (e.g. appointment). 

These middlemen are not the only political factors within the settlement 
Some professionals also become politically active. They are the only Christians 
with a steady presence within the settlement (the grocer, the baker, and others), who 
set up dependence relationships with some members of the settlement. These people 
gather certain votes and allocate them to parliamentary candidates. 

Moreover the employers of some residents seem to exercise intense influence 
within the settlement, especially those employers that offer permanent occupation. 
The settlement also has a small number of voters, mainly voters of left-wing parties, 
who are generally permanently employed and claim to vote strictly on the basis of 
ideology. 

For the Kalkantza residents, the allocation of votes is “traditionally’ ’ connected 
to certain exchanges. These exchanges have changed form over the years. They 
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used to be simple and vital utility. Twenty years ago baiters included oil, wood, 
bread (immediate compensation). Nowadays these exchanges have become more 
complex and usually refer to services, establishing a firmer relationship with 
institutions and mechanisms that produce and distribute financial resources. 

Bribes of 5 or 10 thousand drachmas per person seem to be standard policy 
but function as “reinforcement,” as it is not rare for the voter himself to receive 
payment from different candidates. Attempts of vote bribery, including higher 
prices—25 or 50 thousand drachmas ($150)—are rarer, are regarded as desperate 
moves and are not part of the philosophy of the political game within the settlement. 

Thus we can say that the political attitudes of the residents of Kalkantza 
display the following basic characteristics: 

They vote systematically for Christian candidates. They put forward as the 
main reason for this preference the fact that their daily associations and business are 
basically Christian-oriented. However, the real reason seems to be their evaluation 
that the Christian deputies and the local political factors have greater political 
influence and, consequently, greater ability to intervene and help the settlement’s 
residents. 

The Kalkantza residents do not constitute a unified, homogeneous group. 
They are diversified according to the degree of their integration, resulting in two 
discrete groups. The largest group displays all the characteristics of a socially 
excluded group, and is content with minor and direct barters in exchange for its 
votes. The other group is on its way to a visible integration. Most of its members are 
steadily employed and have a good knowledge of the Greek language. The 
intermediaries of Kalkantza derive from this group. 

In Kalkantza, unlike in Sofades, the vote counts more as a political and less 
as a financial resource. There is a distinct presence of political values and ideologies 
in Kalkantza. In Kalkantza there is a minor presence of collective framework within 
the setdement (cultural clubs, trade union). 

Conclusions 

This project attempted to show some of the characteristics displayed in the 
relationship between certain excluded groups and the political system. In our project 
we pinpointed mainly the intense presence of traditional clientele relations that 
these groups establish with the political system. Contemporary aspects of clientele 
relations, such as group clientele, are absent. 

What is evident, however, is the fact that the relationship of each group with 
the political system has its own peculiarities. Although our research is still in the 
early stages, we suggest that the way in which each group establishes relations with 
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the political system, particularly the type of clientele relations established, is 
connected with the degree and quality of its exclusion. 

We can distinguish four levels of relations between the socially excluded 
Gypsies and the political system. 

The first level may be called “The absence of relationship,” in which the 
socially excluded population is ignorant of die political system. Members of this 
group usually have no political rights (they are not registered in a specific 
municipality, they do not have election booklets, etc.). In this case, the socially 
excluded individuals are unaware of the usefulness of their political rights, but even 
if they are aware of them, they are ignorant of how to acquire them. We regard this 
case as the most extreme form of social exclusion; it is particularly evident among 
the Gypsies who have no permanent residence. 

The second level is “The clientele relation of immediate compensation,” in 
which the socially excluded individuals exchange their votes for something of 
financial or material worth they collect directly. In this case they assume that their 
political rights can function as financial means. They have no further expectation 
from the political system. They do not have fixed ties with politicians and political 
parties, and do not even know what or who they are voting for. 

The third level is “The relation of expected protection,” in which the socially 
excluded individuals ask mainly for legal protection or access to bureaucracy. Their 
votes are converted into political resources, as the individuals realize the interrelation 
of their political rights and general living conditions. Their political relationships 
become steadier, and they initiate their integration within an “imagined political 
community.” 

The fourth level is “The relation of expected integration,” in which the 
excluded individuals pursue a long-term and steady socioeconomic relationship. 
They provide their vote for permanent employment or intense and long-term 
financial aid. In this case, the excluded individuals realize that, by means of politics, 
they can improve their position significantly and escape their poverty and insecurity. 
They participate actively in the political game, “risking” in support of a certain 
candidate and political party. 

One of the most important questions of our project is whether or not political 
clientele relations reproduce social exclusion. This is a question to which a single 
answer cannot be given, as this phenomenon is extremely complex and requires 
further research and elaboration. 

The initial answer to the question is positive. Traditional clientele relations 
reproduce exclusion in groups that are considerably excluded and are intensely 
dependent on brokers and patrons. This would seem only natural, if we consider the 
fact that the basic element of the traditional clientele system is the existence of a 
fixed, if not increasing, clientelism. This is something that cannot occur without the 
creation and the reinforcement of subordinations and commitments. 
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The situation is, however, different for groups that are not intensely excluded, 
groups whose members have a basic integration and can in a rudimentary way lead 
independent courses. They can take advantage of the candidates’ competition, 
which often leads to the provision of advanced exchanges, resulting in the 
improvement of their position throughout the process of integration .Asa result, we 
can say that under such circumstances, traditional clientele relations allow for the 
creation of conditions for acting against social exclusion. 

Certainly we do not claim that this research is by any means exhaustive. On 
the contrary, we are convinced that additional research will reveal new forms of 
political involvement of the Gypsies. Further, we wish to encourage further research 
beyond the Greek experience. 

Acknowledgment. An earlier version of this paper was presented at the 1998 annual 
meeting of the Gypsy Lore Society, Arlington, Texas. 
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NOTE 

Yiftos, Tsinganos: 

A Note on Greek Terminology 

Yvonne Hunt 


Terms used in Greece to refer to “Gypsies” are discussed with relation to regional, 
popular, and official usages, as well as internal and external distinctions. 


Greek has several words corresponding to the English “Gypsy,” Atsinganos 
(Ataiyyavoq), Tsinganos (Toiyyavoq), Yiftos (rd<J>To<;), and Katsivelos 
(Karen PeXoi;). The English equivalent for each of these words as they appear in the 
Michigan Press Greek-English Dictionary is “gypsy” [sic]. These are words that are 
used by all segments of Greek society although, as will be seen below, some are 
more common than others. In addition to the above there are also words used to 
denote those Gypsies who are Christian—Romiokatsivelos (P<D|iioKaTcn(JeAo£), 
Romioyiftos (PoJiiioyu^roq)—and those who are Muslim—Turkokatsivelos 
(Tox>pKOKatat(kXo(^, Turkoyiftos (ToupKOYVxtnoQ). Other terms usually designate 
various professions or occupations, such as Kalathoplektis (KaXa6oftAiKTr|<;) 
‘basket-weaver’, or Tzambazis (T£ap7td£r|<;) ‘animal trader’ (see Paraskevas 
1995, Sinapidhis 1997, and Terzopoulou and Yioryiou 1996). 

Athinganos and its variant Atsinganos, although known to all Greeks, are 
more frequently used in formal written works; however, they are also still used by 
some villagers in the northern prefectures (i.e. Serres) to describe non-sedentary 
Roma. These words are generally agreed to have come from the name of the 
heretical sect in Asia Minor, members of which were known as Athingani, (pi.; see 
Kenrick and Puxon 1972:15). According to Starr they were first heard of in Asia 
Minor in the ninth century and banished to the western provinces in811to813. He 
attributes the derivation of their name from their practice of “an exaggerated 
levitical purity...” and their exclamation, “...touch me not, for I am pure.” They 
indulged in astrological, demonic and magical arts. It is believed that the explanation 
for linking the name of the sect with the Gypsies is that the latter also had a reputation 
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for fortune-telling and magical abilities (Paraskevas 1995:6, Hunt 1993:52, 53, 
Stair 1936:101). 

This hypothesis has yet to be verified. As Ltegeois points out, “...given the 
variety and movement of the populations of the Byzantine Empire, it is not certain 
that the name Atsingani was not used for diverse groups, or that those who were to 
become and remain Gypsies already existed in 1100, although it is possible” 
(Li6geois 1987:14). According to Zeginis, research is inconclusive as to the 
connection. He says, “...it remains as a philological problem if the ‘atsinganos’ or 
‘atzinganos’ originates from ‘athinganos’ or it is the Greek form of some similar 
name, which this population had before they inhabited byzantine soil” (1994:15; in 
this paper, all translations from the Greek are the author’s). Moreover, George 
Soulis writes (1961:146), “...the change of 0 to to does not, apparently, appear in 
the historical development of the Greek language, although a few extremely 
doubtful examples have occasionally been cited....” Most Greeks, however, 
acknowledge Tsinganos as having evolved from Atsinganos (Yiannakopoulos 
1979:30,31). 

Sinapidhis tells us Katsivelos comes from the Latin cativello, meaning a 
captive (1997:290). Koutsoukos is in agreement with this (1961:7). Andhriotis 
(1967:153) says that this word was formed from the Italian cattivello ( cattivo+ello ) 
which means “captive” and synecdochically “miserable.” The word cattivo derives 
from the Latin captivus, which means “captive” (Zeginis 1994:16; see also George 
Soulis 1961:151). This word is commonly used in both the Bulgarian and Greek 
portions of Thrace, but is not frequently encountered in most other regions. 

Scholars agree that Yiftos evolved from the Greek word for Egyptian, 
Eyiptios (Avyoimioq), perhaps because Gypsies identified their native country as 
“Little Egypt” when they first appeared in western Europe. One possible explanation 
is that during that period Little Egypt was the name given to the region of Methoni 
in the Peloponnese, not the country in northern Africa (Ass6o 1995:4,5, Liegeois 
1986:29, Paraskevas 1995:5). However, Ltegeois also says that “...in medieval 
Europe the whole Mediterranean, including Syria, Greece, Cyprus, and neighboring 
lands, was known as Little Egypt. The Turks also called the region of Izmir 
(formerly Nicodemia) ‘Little Egypt’, because of its fertility” (1986:28). Hancock 
informs us that the misnomer was given to many Mediterranean populations 
indiscriminately when they began arriving in Europe (Hancock 1995:17,18). Of 
interest is the opinion of Soulis that the “...legend of their Egyptian origin was 
already known in Byzantium and did not originate later in Europe, as is often 
believed” (1961:148). 

Of all these various words used to describe this particular group of people the 
two most commonly used are Yiftos and Tsinganos. While the denotation for both 
is Gypsy (Rom) the connotation of each is quite different depending largely upon 
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who is using die word in reference to whom. Messing writes,”...in the usage of at 
least some Greek Gypsies, when they are speaking in Greek rather than in Romany, 
the terms are not interchangeable” (Messing 1981:155). He also says, “I would 
hazard a guess that the linguistic distinction is less than a century old, perhaps 
considerably less” (1981:166). 

The earliest written material which I have found on the subject uses Yiftos 
to describe sedentary Roma and Tsinganos for the nomadic population (see K. 
Soulis 1929, Faltaits 1931, Biris 1942). This is, in fact, the nomenclature still in use 
in much of northern Greece today. It seems to have been used in written works 
through the 1980s, as demonstrated in the works of Tsiaras (1987) and Thilykos 
(1985). In his 1979 work Yiannakopoulos uses the terms in this way; however, he 
used both names interchangeably in an earlier work (see Yiannakopoulos 1967). 

It would appear that this early use of Y iftos for sedentary Roma is corroborated 
by George Soulis in his references to them as “Egyptians” in the Peloponnese and 
other parts of Greece in the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries (G. Soulis 1961:152). 
Block gives us two other forms of “Egyptian” used for Roma in the Balkans: Evgit 
(Albania) and Jiftu (Macedonia) (Block 1939:52). 

Writings from the 1990s, however, use the opposite terminology, referring 
to sedentary Roma as Tsingani (pi.) and to nomads as Yifti (pi.) (Petrakoyiannis 
1991, Traiou 1995). Kozaitis, writing about sedentary Roma in Ayia Varvara, 
Athens, says they call themselves “Tsigani” and refer to other Rom as “yifti” who 
“...are reputed as ‘dirty, thieves, and uncivilized,’ epithets of indigenous nomadic 
Gypsies that Greeks maintain and that the Roma [Tsigani] reinforce in efforts to 
ascribe superiority to their own group” (Kozaitis 1997:181). This usage tends to be 
common throughout most of the southern part of the country. Others either use the 
terms interchangeably (Paraskevas 1995) or specifically choose to refer to all Greek 
Roma as Tsingani (Pavli and Sidheri 1990, Terzopoulou and Yeoryiou 1996). 
Certainly, to northern sedentary Roma nothing could be more offensive than to hear 
nomads being referred to as Yifti, which is a term they have proudly used to 
designate themselves, and settled Roma being called Tsingani, a word which they 
associate with slovenliness, shiftlessness and irresponsibility. 

Clearly there is a problem with conflicting usage in the north and south. It is 
magnified even more since the greater portion of the population resides in the south. 
The capital, Athens, with almost fifty percent of the entire population, is located in 
the south and most of the media is controlled from Athens. As the current preferred 
“proper” word in the south is Tsinganos, the sedentary Roma in or from die north 
who view this word as a derogatory term do not consider government statements 
or media reporting using this word to apply to them. A case in point from my own 
experience: On 20 March, 1996, as part of a week devoted to anti-racism by the 
European Union, an open forum was organized at the university in Athens by the 
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government specifically to discuss the problems of the “Tsingani.” Most of the 
attendees were Roma; only a few of us were not While the auditorium was filled 
with representatives from various Roma political and sociocultural organizations as 
well as the predominantly Roma neighborhoods, conspicuous by their absence were 
representatives from Roma cultural societies whose villages are located in the north. 
When I later asked Roma of my acquaintance from the north why they did not send 
representatives to the forum they all indicated it was only for Tsingani, not for them, 
Yifti. 

One of die most popular Greek television programs of 1997-98 was “Whispers 
of the Heart.” An Associated Press release appearing on the Internet 26 May 1998, 
describes it as “...a phenomenally popular TV soap opera that chronicles the love 
story of an upper-class Greek architect and a young Gypsy woman.” This was 
perceived as an elevation of Gypsies in the eyes of many Greeks. The use of 
Tsingani, however, in referring to the lead character, Erato, her family and friends, 
afforded an opportunity for sedentary Roma in various northern villages to depict 
the characters as objects of derision, mocking them during the annual carnival 
celebrations I witnessed March 1998. 

There is a general consensus among die majority of die authors whose works 
are examined here, as well as in die common usage of the Gypsies themselves, that 
both Yifti and Tsingani are Rom. Pavli and Sidheri write, “...All the groups who call 
themselves Tsingani and Yifti in Greece accept the characterization as Rom” 
(1990:1). According to a statement issued by die Greek state-owned television 
station, ET-1, for the film, “ROM,” made in 1989 by Menelaos Karamangiolis, “In 
1979 the UN recognizes all the Tsingani with the name ROM and grants an advisory 
role to the Union des Rom. Rom, therefore, can mean Tsinganos, Y iftos—or another 
way of life.” 

Paraskevas (1995:2) speaking of origins, refers to all—Tsingani and Yifti— 
as Rom. Faltaits (1931:3) mentions that all—Yifti, Tsingani, Athingani, Katsiveli, 
Turkoyifti—refer to themselves as Rom. Terzopoulou and Yeoryiou (1996:13) tell 
us that all Greek Gypsies belong to the Rom “tribe” or “clan,” “...as all Gypsies of 
eastern Europe call themselves and use this term as an indication of their remoter 
connection.” Messing (1981:163,164) concurs that both Yifti and Tsingani refer to 
themselves as Rom/Roma in their own languages. The sedentary inhabitants of Ayia 
Varvara privately call the nomadic Rom “toothers” even though publicly they say 
the nomads are an inferior group (Kozaitis 1997:181). Thilykos (1985:135) says, “It 
appears that in their language, this word Rom is the real name for their race.” 

A few who have studied or written about Greek Gypsies do not agree that all 
groups are Rom or refer to themselves as such. This opinion, however, is definitely 
in the minority. Bills (1942:18) considers it “ridiculous” that anyone could think 
of all of them—Tsingani, Atsingani, Yifti, Athingani—as the same people. To him 
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only the Tsingani (i.e. nomads) are Rom (Biris 1942:16). Traiou, a journalist, also 
equates Rom with Tsingani, using Yiftos only as a derogatory term or as a tom for 
musicians (Traiou 1995). 

Because of this derogatory usage of Yiftos which prevails in much of the 
country, some Rom from die north prefer to deny their ancestry. Paraskevas, 
speaking about the youth of one sedentary Roma village, Flambouro, says, “...the 
young, educated individuals do not want to be revealed as ‘Yifti’.... We don’t want 
to be Yifti; we want to be Greeks.... What Yifti are we? We are Greeks” (1995:45). 
My personal experiences with young people in this particular village have been the 
same although in some of the other sedentary Rom villages of the region (i.e. 
Pondismeno, Sidhirokastro) either the feelings are not as strong or the youth are not 
as vocal. Sinapidhis writes, referring to Gypsies of Thrace, “If you ask them what 
they are, they will answer you with pride that they are nothing other than Greeks and 
only Greeks” (1977:293). 

That the Roma have been settled in Greece for a number of centuries is not 
disputed. According to George Soulis (1961:152) they “...must have invaded the 
Peloponnese originally as nomads, but they appear...to have been well settled by die 
end of the fourteenth and the beginning of the fifteenth centuries....” Bereris 
(1994:15) writes, “Over the ninth-eleventh centuries they crossed the Middle East 
and entered the Byzantine Empire. In the 14th century they established a presence 
in the Peloponnese.” Terzopoulou and Yeoryiou tell us, “...The Gypsies must have 
arrived at die beginning of the 14th century, if not earlier, because in that century 
we meet diem already settled...especially in the regions of the Peloponnesos, in 
Crete and in Cyprus...” (1996:8). “In the 14th century (1323) a group appears in 
Crete. In the same century they also appear in Methoni and Nafplio...It is for certain 
that the Gypsies made their first appearance in Kerkyra and the Peloponnesos in the 
last third of the 14th century” (Pavli and Sidheri 1990:26). 

As to the “Greekness” or citizenship of the Roma in Greece there can be little 
doubt. In support of such a conclusion Kliafa (1987:111) cites an article in the 
newspaper Trikala for 6 June 1883 which indicates that Gypsies voted in the first 
elections after the liberation from the Turkish occupation. Thilykos, speaking of 
Gypsies in the Nigrita area of eastern Macedonia, writes, “With the naturalization 
of hoops in 1913 they automatically accepted Greek citizenship and all the rights 
of a Greek citizen and community member, since they fought and served as Greek 
soldiers both in the resistance of 1916 and in the Asia Minor campaign of 1919...” 
(1985:136). “Today all the Athingani who are permanent residents of our country 
have Greek citizenship and are registered from birth in the cities and communities 
of the country and serve in the military just as all the other Greeks” (Zeginis 
1994:21). 
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In an account of the lifeofCaptain Yiorgos Yiaglis, a hero of the Macedonian 
Wars, Pennas (1976:213) states, “...it is certainly characteristic of the mentality of 
the patriotic feelings and die authority of Yiaglis the fact that when he learned that 
the cruel Bey of Bairaktar, that is today’s Flambouro, confiscated the property of the 
Greek inhabitants of the village and gave possession to the Turks, he intervened 
immediately and repossessed the properties, throwing the Turks off the Greeks’ 
land and resettled the Greeks on their own property.” Papathanasiou affirms die 
same (1970:119). The Greeks to whom Yiaglis refers are certainly Roma, since 
Flambouro has always been a village of sedentary Roma. Only since the 19S0s have 
there been a few families of Sarakatsans (formerly Greek nomads) in the village. 
Not only is it a Roma village, but also, according to Thilykos, a well-known 
historian of the region, the inhabitants have always been Christian. He writes that 
they were practitioners of “...Christianity and moreover, the Orthodox Dogma” 
before their “...appearance or arrival in this region” (1985:138 f.n. 17). 

The Gypsies of Greece are not legally considered a minority. Stavros tells us, 
“Contrary to what is commonly assumed, Greek law recognizes not one but two 
minorities: the Muslims and the Jews” (1995:9). These are religious, not ethnic 
minorities. This is not to say that in practice no ethnic groups in Greece are treated 
as minorities. Indeed they are, despite the law. This practice has led Roma in various 
professions—law, politics, medicine, education—to hide or deny their roots in 
order to avoid the prejudice they would most likely experience otherwise. Writing 
about the group of Gypsies in Thessaloniki who are entirely sedentary, Tong says, 
“...their response to Greek racism is to try to become invisible and thereby avoid die 
anger and disapproval of the dominant groups. That is, they try to be more non- 
Gypsy than the non-Gypsies...” (1983:382). 

While it may appear that the government and the media are making an 
attempt to treat the Gypsy members of Greek society more fairly by using what they 
consider to be the most proper term, Tsingani, they are nevertheless alienating a 
great many of the people they are trying to help. If the sedentary Roma of the 
northern regions bristle at the use of Tsingani then it seems another solution must 
be found. Perhaps if only the words Rom and Roma were used by the government, 
by all forms of the media and in all formal communications a part of the problem 
could be either eliminated or at least reduced. 
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BOOK REVIEWS 

Flamenco: Passion, Politics and Popular Culture. William Washabaugh. Oxford: 
Berg, 1996.209 pp. US$45.95 (cloth), $19.95 (paper). ISBN 1-85973 1716 and 1 
85973 176 7. 


Anita Volland 

At the Centennial Meeting of the Gypsy Lore Society in 1988, one of the 
informal, late-evening sessions featured the screening of several half-hour programs 
on Flamenco music and dance originally produced by Spanish Television in the 
early 1970s. Much of the footage had never been viewed by any sizable audience 
outside of Spain. While other conference attendees slipped out for a drink or retired 
to their rooms, a small, interested group watched as Spanish Gypsy artists, some 
famous, others unknown, performed in the realist settings of taverns and homes of 
the ’70s. The screening took place in a staid academic conference room, but lasted 
well into the night and was received with the uninhibited shouts, clapping and 
passionate critical dialogue on “authenticity” and “style” that typify Flamenco 
gatherings. Scholars and aficionados, virtually all Anglos, had succumbed to the 
power of Flamenco ’ s presence. The films viewed were segments of the series called 
Rito y Geografia del Cante, a superlative document of Flamenco art. 

This event, obviously still vivid in the reviewer’s mind, embodied themes 
that are central to William Washabaugh’s book, Flamenco: Passion, Politics and 
Popular Culture. Among these leitmotifs one may identify: 1) the representation of 
Flamenco as a popular, contemporary phenomenon with a global, non-specialist 
audience; 2) the implications of the fact that Flamenco movement and sound are 
now regularly mediated through electronic recording; 3) the significance of the 
heated arguments about origins and correct performance that so characterize both 
aficion and scholarship; and 4) the observation that each Flamenco event, even the 
“passive” viewing of a videotape, operates to creatively redefine the nature of the 
ait form. In addition, Washabaugh’s is the first book-length work in English to 
seriously consider what can be learned from the Rito y Geografia series. 


Anita Volland, who has written on gitano dance, song, and language, is Professor of 
Anthropology at Wagner College, Staten Island, NY 10301; e-mail AVolland@wagner.edu. 
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Those who prefer literature on Flamenco to be rife with anecdotes or to exude 
duende will need to do seme soul-searching when faced with Wasbabaugh’s 
postmodernist, deconstructionist approach. As an anthropologist, Washabaugh 
writes within a scholarly tradition that seeks to understand Flamenco in terms of 
human behavior as a whole. Rejecting the attempts of “scientific 
flamencologists”—especially Garcia Gomez, Garcia Matos, Mitchell and 
Steingress—to uncover a single essence or origin for the art, he defines his own 
project as concerned with the web of always shifting meanings in which Flamenco 
is entangled. Fundamental to this endeavor is his view that power relations suffuse 
even the simplest aspects of social life and that the meaning of something is never 
fixed but subject, above all, to the changing socio-political context in which it is 
found. It is this theoretical stance, whose philosophical ramifications are especially 
evident in his chapter on Flamenco and resistance, that unites the often disparate 
topics covered in Flamenco: Passion, Politics and Popular Culture. 

Most of what Washabaugh has to say concerning Gypsies is generated by his 
frequent focus on the films of the Rito y Geografia series. Now accessible to 
American scholars at the University of Wisconsin, Milwaukee and Columbia 
University, New York, as well as at Jerez de la Frontera’s Centro Andaluz, this 
remarkable group of one hundred half-hour television programs represents, above 
all, an extensive documentation of Gitano singing— cante (song) being the traditonal 
core genre of Flamenco. Rather than attempting to analyze the formal content of the 
performances depicted—a project that should appeal to those with different 
theoretical leanings—Washabaugh is mainly interested in how the series’ filmic 
structure and political context at different moments affected and continue to affect 
the meanings attributed to it. Thus, his chapter on the various histories of Flamenco 
points out the ironies implicit in the fact that, over time, Rito y Geografia operated 
both to support and to undermine Gitano ethnicity. The association of Flamenco, 
especially cante, with Gypsies was an important factor in the construction of a 
politically viable Gitano ethnicity in late Franquista Spain. Supported by the 
national government because it channeled political energies away from the more 
powerful sources of resistance in Andalusia as a whole, and provided with a 
mystical, racist ideology by great Flamenco artists like Antonio Mairena, the Gitano 
movement for social and political recognition gained through the Rito series’ focus 
on Gitanos as the principal performers—and possible inventors—of a much 
admired art. On the other hand, Gitano ethnicity was damaged through the process 
of objectification, even “museumization,” of Spanish Gypsies associated with the 
success of the Rito programs. 

For readers interested in the content of Rito y Geografia del Cante per se, 
Washabaugh’s concluding chapter provides much useful information, as well as 
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perceptive commentary, on various aspects of die films. Here one may find an 
inventory and chronology of the programs, verbatim transcripts of the first five 
episodes, a filmic analysis of the messages purveyed by the opening “logo” 
sequence of each segment, and discussion of the content in terms of such themes as 
familial relations and the role of women. In keeping with his anti-canonical 
sentiments, Washabaugh warns that while Rito y Geografia once represented an 
innovative way to look at Flamenco, the series is now in danger of being elevated 
to the status of a standard against which the living and changing art form of today 
is to be measured. 

Washabaugh’s chapter on the body in Flamenco is perhaps the clearest 
expression of his particular brand of deconstructionism. The desire to impute 
meaning to cante, dial is, to see the body of the singer as a vehicle for what is in the 
mind, is, in Washabaugh’s view, to continue the oppression of Western logocentric 
institutions that require musical forms to have expressive functions. In its forceful 
physicality Flamenco represents a resistance to such oppression. It is a music that 
is muscular, rather than ideational, offering pleasure instead of meaning. As 
elsewhere in his book, Washabaugh here seems to feel that resistance to 
meaningfulness confers a kind of moral superiority. An existentialist approach 
might interpret the gut-wrenching pain embodied in the great cantes as one related 
not to resistance but to the trauma of dealing with a world in which one’s deepest 
loves, hates, dreams, and best and worst acts are all equally bereft of ultimate 
significance. 

Flamenco: Passion, Politics and Popular Culture is written in a literate, 
accessible style punctuated by bites of irony that are all the more effective and 
enjoyable for being infrequent Although the treatment of topics is occasionally 
repetitive and some of the sections seem to be addressed almost exclusively to 
scholars with whom the author disagrees, the book is consistently well-informed 
and intelligently argued. Also, Washabaugh’s rare personal anecdotes reveal both 
a sharp eye for ethnographic detail and the deep and abiding appreciation of the 
committed aficionado. Even those not enamored of his theoretical bent will find 
much of value in this important contribution to our understanding of a remarkable 
musical phenomenon. 
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L’urbanite r&onciliee. Special issue of Etudes Tsiganes, New Series Vol. 11, 
1998. 

Ruth Partington 

This number of Etudes Tsiganes is concerned with the land Gypsies, 
primarily in France, settle on, whether temporarily or permanently, the provision of 
housing sites and consideration of Gypsies’ needs, and the relationship between 
their needs and the attitudes of the non-Gypsy population. It is based on a 
colloquium sponsored by the Union Nationale des Institutions Sociales pour les 
Tsiganes (Unisat) at Toulenne in the Gironde, 13-14 November 1997. 

Francois Lacroix, in an introduction, “L’habitat est leur domaine” (pp. 7-9) 
reminds us that so much talk of caravan parking and sites easily loses sight of the 
reality that people live in caravans as their homes, and have family needs for work 
and so on. 

The first section of these proceedings, “Speaking of Habitat,” deals with the 
legal and policy questions of Gypsy housing provision in France. Bernard Provot 
(“Stationner, r6sider, habiter: Plaidoyer pour le temps,” pp. 12-29) begins the 
analysis of land for sites. He considers the legal background to the provision of sites, 
noting that the former “invisibility” of the Gypsies in France is often replaced by 
hostility. The legislation intended to protect Gypsies’ rights has not in fact helped 
them, because the official sites are often provided in remote and unhealthy districts, 
without consideration of families’ needs, while Gypsies’ own attempts to buy land 
are blamed. This study of various enquiries, regulations, and laws concludes that the 
tendency that has developed is sinister and hostile. 

Daniel Merchat (“Entre stationnement interdit et interdiction de stationner,” 
pp. 31-79) distinguishes between the caravan as a means of transport and as ahome. 
He considers the right of traveling people to stop and “park” as essential to Gypsy 
life. Though it may not be defined as a legal right, its prohibition is contrary to the 
constitutional right to “come and go.” Domiciliary rights are protected, but 
increased regulation of camping and caravanning has adversely affected Gypsies’ 
rights. Apparently there are in France 135,000 nomads with 35,000 caravans, but in 
1994 there were only 400 suitable sites with places for 7,500 caravans. The author 
gives a historical background of the laws affecting Gypsies’ right to travel or to 
settle. On one hand are formidable restrictions, on the other the duty of communities 
of more than 5,000 people to provide sites, and the attempt by the European 
Economic Community, to protect Gypsies from hostile discrimination. Merchat 
suggests that a special official in charge of nomad affairs is needed. 

G6rard Mon6diaire and and Bernard Drobenko (“Les aires de stationnement 
des Gens du Voyage: Un droit & la ville dans le respect de l’environnement,” pp. 81- 

Ruth Partington, 47 Alexandra Road, St. Albans, Herts. AL1 3AU, UK. 
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106) contribute a study of the travelers’ sites, considering a 1990 law on their 
provision and its debatable interpretation. This law introduced a legal obligation 
for settled communities to provide for the needs of traveling people. The authors 
see the popular conception of Gypsy sites as dirty and unhealthy as caused by the 
sites provided. The Gypsies ’ urban needs include access to work, schools, services, 
and the right to live on well-equipped sites. In “Urbanisation etaccueil des gens du 
voyage” (pp. 107-113) Bernard Drobenko considers the “welcome” given by 
public authorities to the traveling people. 

The section “Understanding Habitat” begins with Alain Reyniers’ study, “Le 
souci de soi, ou la pdrennite d’une communaute tsigane” (pp. 116-124), of a 
community of Manouches in Belgium that he studied for twenty years. Reyniers 
sees “nomadism and sedentarization...as two facets of a single reality for the 
Gypsies” (p. 116). After the post-war changes in east and west Europe, only a 
minority of Europe’s 8 to 10 million Gypsies travel. Among the Manouche 
community in Brussels, some individuals travel all year, some at specific seasons 
and some are settled. He outlines the history of the Manouches, at first found mainly 
in Germany, and briefly describes their social, economic, and ideological 
organization, which support the preservation of a distinct identity. 

In “L’accueil des Gens du Voyage: Quels criteres de choix?” (pp. 126-131) 
Luc Monnin, an architect, considers the criteria for the choice of Gypsy sites, 
previously so wrongly approached that a sort of ghetto was often produced. Sites 
should be healthy, unpolluted and accessible to Gypsies’ work. A new more 
friendly “partnership” approach is needed, providing small sheltered butaccessible 
sites. 

Liliane Rioux (“Territoire et identity chez les Gens du Voyage,” pp. 133— 
139) asks whether identity is always allied to territory. She presents a summary of 
a social psychological study based on interviews with nine Manouches in the 
Department of Indre, three classed as sedentary, three as semi-sedentary, and three 
as nomadic. The study found that the semi-sedentary Manouches identified with 
their winter homes, and the nomads with the ancestral homes of their grandparents. 
Only the sedentary Manouches made reference to India. While sedentary Manouches 
avoided territorial conflict with other Gypsy groups, non-Gypsies, and members of 
their own groups, semi-sedentary Gypsies risked conflict with other Gypsy groups 
to protect their winter quarters. 

The final section, “Creating Habitat,” discusses individual housing site 
projects: a new site for families living at Saint-Pierre-de-Mons in a flood area in the 
Gironde (pp. 42-154); a site in Molines in Angouldme (pp. 157-160); the site of Le 
Couronne, also at Angouleme (pp. 161-162); a new site at Verriferes-le-Buisson in 
Essonne, opened in 1996 (pp. 163-167); and the rehabilitation of urban settlements 
at Rosny-sous-Bois in Seine-Saint-Denis (pp. 168-171). 
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Johann Rudiger 

and the Study of Romani in 18th-Century Germany 

Yaron Matras 


Rudiger’s contribution is acknowledged as an original piece of empirical research. 
As thefirst concise grammatical description of a Romani dialect as well as the first 
serious attempt at a comparative investigation of the language, it provided the 
foundationfor Romani linguistics. At the same time his work is described as largely 
intuitive and at times analytically naive. A comparison of the linguistic material is 
drawn with other contemporary sources, highlighting the obscure origin of the term 
‘Sinte’ now used as a self-appellation by Romani-speaking populations of Germany 
and adjoining regions. 


1. Introduction 

Several different scholars have beat associated with laying the foundations 
for Romani linguistics. Among them are August Pott, whose comparative grammar 
and dictionary (1844/1845) constituted the first comprehensive contribution to die 
language, Franz Miklosich, whose twelve-part survey of Romani dialects (1872- 
1889) was the first contrastive empirical investigation, and John Sampson, whose 
monograph on Welsh Romani (1926) is still looked upon today as the most focused 
and systematic attempt at an historical discussion of the language. Heinrich 
Grellmann is usually given credit for disseminating the theory of the Indian origin 
of the Romani language, if not for discovering this origin himself. It is Grellmann 
who is cited at most length and most frequently on this matter. Riidiger’s contribution 
from 1782 entitled Von der Sprache und Herkunft der Zigeuner aus Indien [On the 
language and Indian origin of the Gypsies], which preceded Grellmann’s book, is 
usually mentioned only in passing, perhaps since it has only recently become more 
widely available in a reprint (Buske Publishers, Hamburg, 1990) and only in the 
German original, printed in old German characters. Three authors who have 

Yaron Matras is Research Fellow in Linguistics at the University of Manchester, Oxford 
Road, Manchester M13 9PL, UK; e-mail y.matras@man.ac.uk. 
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devoted much attention to RUdiger are Wolf (1960) in the introduction to his 
Romani dictionary, Ruch (1986) in a doctoral dissertation on early Gypsy studies, 
and Haarmann (1990) in his introduction to the reprint of Rudiger's article from 
1782. 

RUdiger’s interest in Romani was first evoked by the publication in Frankfurt 
in 1755 of the Beytrag zur Rotwelschen Grammatik, oder Wdrterbuch von der 
Zigeuner-Sprache, nebst einem Schreiben eines Zigeuners an seine Frau 
[Contribution to the grammar of Cant, or dictionary of the Gypsy language, along 
with a letter by a Gypsy to his wife]. He was then encouraged by a colleague in Saint 
Petersburg, Haitwig Bacmeister, to carry out comparative investigations involving 
Romani on the basis of a sample text also used to test the origin and structure of other 
languages. Rudiger was preceded in pointing out an Indian connection by another 
colleague and teacher from Gottingen, Christian BUttner, who in 1771 had briefly 
remarked that the Gypsies were a Hindustani-Afghan tribe. Also preceding Rudiger’s 
article was the publication in the Wiener Anzeigen in 1775/1776 of die story of 
Stefan Valyi, who was reported to have noticed similarities between the language 
used by Indian students visiting Leiden and that spoken by Hungarian Gypsies. 
Whether a serious event or just an anecdote, it is quite obvious that the publication 
in Wiener Anzeigen had been available to Buttner, who according to Ruch (1986: 
119-123) pointed it out to Grellmann, and so it is plausible that Rudiger had been 
aware of the publication too. Two more of RUdiger’s contemporaries, Peter Pallas 
and William Marsden, also noted the Indian origin of Romani, in 1781 and in 1785 
respectively. The presentation of Marsden’s letter at die Society of Antiquaries 
triggered the publication in the same 1785 volume of a collection of Romani words, 
compiled at an earlier date by Jacob Bryant, in which a comparison is drawn 
between a number of Romani vocabulary items and their cognates in Persian and 
“the Persic of Indostan” (the latter referring to Urdu). It is on the basis of these 
listings of correspondences (which however contain no explicit discussion of die 
data or their implications), that the discovery of the Indian origin was attributed to 
Bryant, rather than to Riidiger (Anon. [Sampson] 1911). 

The recognition that the Romani language was affiliated to the languages of 
India, and the derivation from this that the ancestors of die Gypsies must have 
immigrated from India was thus becoming a well-accepted fact in academic circles 
around that time. It is also evident that scholars investigating the origins of 
languages cooperated and exchanged information and impressions, and so it is 
rather difficult to assign absolute originality and authorship of the idea to any of 
those involved. What then makes RUdiger distinct and his contribution someaningful 
to Romani linguistics? 

Riidiger was different in several respects. With the exception of Grellmann, 
he was the only one of his aforementioned contemporaries to actually display and 
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discuss the linguistic evidence at length. Grellmann however clearly borrowed—or 
rather plagiarized—his material from other sources (see Ruch 1986, as well as 
Willems 1998). On top of that, Grellmann was not even consistent in his presentation 
of Romani data, mixing dialects and misinterpreting categories. This makes 
Rudiger the only contemporary scholar to present an original, coherent, and 
genuinely insightful comparison of Romani with an Indie language. 

Furthermore, Rudiger was an empiricist. Having been sent Bacmeister’s 
sample text, he had it translated into Romani by a native speaker, a woman identified 
by Adelung (1815:30) as Barbara Makelin. What he elicited, he transcribed and 
glossed. He then constructed Hindustani (Urdu) translations using a manual of the 
language by a missionary named Schultz (spelled “Schulz” by Rudiger), which he 
had at hand (Schultz 1744). Though carried out not without naivity (see below), 
some of this certainly qualifies as pioneer weak in linguistic typology and language 
contact. Rudiger based his comparisons of the two languages on a selection of the 
most essential grammatical paradigms, and he was not deterred in his conclusions 
by the differences that the languages displayed. Rather, he understood that a solid 
argument in support of a shared linguistic ancestry must account not only for 
similarities, but also for differences, and in several instances he skillfully identifies 
the impact of language contact on the structure and typology of Romani. 

Finally, Riidiger was unique among his contemporaries to call for a socially 
engaged and morally responsible scientific discussion, accusing society and its 
political institutions of marginalizing and persecuting Gypsies, and showing 
sympathy and understanding for the causes of their misery. There is no doubt that 
today’s empirical, engaged, and theoretical investigation of Romani must lookback 
at Rudiger’s work when tracing the roots of its discipline. 

My aim in this paper is to do two things. First, I provide a general overview 
of Rudiger’s methodology, taking into account both his sociopolitical views on the 
Gypsy situation and the analytical procedure that he takes. In this I join some of 
Ruch’s (1986) remarks concerning the setting which appears to have inspired 
Riidiger to carry out his Romani-related research and helped shape the general spirit 
of his argumentation, as well as Haarmann’s (1990) observations on Riidiger’s text. 
Neither Ruch nor Haarmann, however, appears to have had any direct familiarity 
with Romani, and neither comments on the details of Rudiger’s analysis. Nor has 
there been any other attempt, to my knowledge, to scrutinize the narrower linguistic 
aspects of Riidiger’s weak since the publication of the reprint (Riidiger 1990/1782), 
or indeed even earlier. I therefore devote the major part of this discussion to die 
structures dealt with in Rudiger’s comparative analysis and some of die problems 
that they raise. 1 
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2. The General Outlook and Methodology of Rudiger’s Essay 

The late eighteenth century saw die emergence of an enlightened social 
anthropology and with it a descriptive, universally oriented study of the languages 
of foreign peoples. The German universities of Gdttingen, Jena, Leipzig, and Halle 
(where Rudiger was to become Professor in 1791) were important centers for 
comparative research with high academic standards, where the notion of objectivity 
and originality in science was gradually beginning to take precedence over conformity 
and submissiveness. This scientific Zeitgeist is reflected in Rudiger’s essay in two 
ways: First, he accepts that a foreign people is likely to, and entitled to, live by a set 
of internally coherent rules and customs that is different from those of the dominant 
society. At times we find Riidiger misinterpreting, patronizing, and even giving in 
to stereotypes, which he then romanticizes. Such is the case when he speaks of die 
Gypsies as “this nation that lives by its law of nature” (p. 44), or when he generalizes 
about thefts committed by Gypsies, a generalization that is intended as criticism of 
society for having neglected to integrate them. Yet at the center of his essay is an 
appeal for the acceptance of the Gypsies as a nation inits own right and for arevision 
of society’s attitudes towards them. 

Second, Rudiger takes an analytical approach that proposes a ranking of all 
ethnographic data according to its objective reliability. Language figures at the top 
of this hierarchy: 

.. .none of the distinctive characteristics of a people is as reliable, long-lasting, crucial 
and unchanging as language. Form, practices and customs change because of climate, 
culture and mixing with others, however amid all this change language remains 
identifiable from one pole to the other, that is from the most extreme wildness to the 
highestculture; itis rarely to be eradicated even in cases of assimilation. But even then 
there are still distinguishable traces which can resist violent oppression. [Riidiger, p. 
59] 

The study of language is therefore the key to understanding die origin of a 
people. A successful reconstruction of linguistic origins can then help fit other 
pieces into die puzzle: 

...now that we are in a position to compare the linguistic evidence with all the other 
historical conditions and characteristics of the Gypsies, we find that they match and 
correspond entirely. The character of the Gypsies, their first appearance in Europe, 
their fortune-telling, their feigned Christianity, their abundant livestock, silver and 
gold, their thefts, their long robes and the big pendants they still wear, all of this fits 
the Indians much better than any other nation. Their physiognomy as well is similarly 
Indian. [Rudiger, p. 79] 

Oversimplified as this description may seem, the point is that Riidiger does 
not rely on a social characterization of the Gypsies when determining their origin. 
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but subordinates these additional features to die objective discussion of language. 
Rudiger is thus concerned more than anything else with die objectivity of his 
analysis, and it is with this argument that he defends the social and historical 
relevance of linguistic reconstruction. 

Riidiger’s linguistic observations are preceded in the essay by a long and 
critical discussion of the position of Gypsies in European society. Gypsies had 
arrived in Europe during an historical period of transition “between barbarism and 
culture,” Rudiger (p. 43) informs us. Consequently, the reaction on the part of 
administrations towards them were contradictory. It would have been possible to 
grant them settlement rights and integrate them into society, Rudiger argues, but 
instead they were seen as rivals and enemies and subjected to persecution. The 
denial of civil rights turned the Gypsies into what they are now— “.. .single traveling 
bands of thieves, fortune-tellers, and beggars” (p. 44-45). RUdiger generalizes, of 
course, drawing on stereotypes and whatever information was available to him from 
printed sources. But his point is that Gypsies are neither inherently nor voluntarily 
social outcasts. Rather, their status mirrors their treatment by society, which failed 
to grant them political equality, and he concludes: 

This is still a political inconsistency, which our enlightened century should be 

ashamed to tolerate. For, the mistreatment of the Gypsies has no other cause but 

deeply rooted xenophobia. [Riidiger, p. 45]. 

Several points in Rudiger’s sociopolitical discussion reflect die enlightener 
and enlightened in him. First, he understands social conflict as a situation, which 
arises due to a clash of cultures. The Gypsy culture, however romanticized or 
simplified, is in Rudiger’s view nevertheless an equal and legitimate system of 
norms and attitudes. Second, he is sensitive to historical and political contexts and 
the effect they are likely to have on random events. He regards the point of arrival 
of Gypsies in central Europe as such a random event, which only triggers hostility 
because it falls into a period of general instability and social-political unrest. Third, 
Rudiger’s sympathy with the underdog is instinctive, only to be followed by 
reflection. This impression is supported by the rather superficial knowledge he has 
of Gypsy society. But although he replicates stereotypes, he does not replicate 
hostility. One is reminded ofTodorov ’ s (1984) discussion of the Spanish colonization 
of native Americans: Judgment, sympathy, and knowledge do not necessarily 
condition one another. One can possess knowledge, but lack sympathy; one can 
sympathize, but lack knowledge; and one can pass judgment, and still have both 
sympathy and knowledge. RUdiger does not pass judgment, and he has little 
knowledge beyond linguistic data, but he sympathizes. Finally, RUdiger is a 
reformer. He reminds society of its own modernized moral codes and demands that 
their implementation be extended to offer justice and protection to the Gypsies. 
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The Gypsies are respected and protected by the laws, as long as they do not 
cause offense to anyone. Nonetheless I have the impression that even in the most 
skillfully governed lands die survivors among this unfortunate people have not yet 
fully received compensation for the injustice that had been committed against their 
ancestors. For nowhere have they obtained full civil status and equality with the rest 
of us humans—to which they are naturally entitled. [Rudiger, p. 47] 

Objectivity and humanism thus characterize Rudiger’s essay. His humanism 
is expressed as an emotional, moral appeal. His objectivity however is argued, and 
in die center of the argument he places the reliability of empirical data. Scientific 
reliability means for Rudiger to ensure the replicability of the experiment. Language 
as a reliable indicator of origin was highlighted above, and it is here that Riidiger 
targets his criticism of earlier and contemporary scholarly endeavors. 

Leibniz was right when he was the first to recommend language as the guiding 
principle for the investigation of the relatedness of peoples.... If people had known 
earlier how to apply these tools correctly with regard to the Gypsies, we would have 
found the truth a long time ago and avoided all these mistakes born of conjecture. This 
shortcoming is all the more surprising as it could easily have been corrected. For 
everywhere people were surrounded by the living language of the Gypsies. This had 
already been observed early on by scholars, and some samples had been collected. 
Bonaventura Vulcanius had already provided fifty words, and Megiser listed them, 
presumably following the former, under the heading of the “new Egyptian language” 
of the Nubian nomads. As Wagenseil had done before, Megiser attributed to the 
Gypsies the cant of the thieves. However, apart from Ludolf, nobody has ever 
compared the Gypsy language with other languages. In his book on Ethiopian history 
he concluded, based on word-samples which he himself collected, that it was not 
similar to either the Ethiopian or the Coptic language, and he therefore rejected the 
rather fanciful though otherwise unfounded account of their Egyptian origin. [Rudiger, 
p. 59-60] 

Language had been recognized before as a valuable clue, but Rudiger 
accuses his predecessors of ignorance. Firstly, they neglected to document sufficient 
specimens of Romani, even though access to data will have been rather easy and 
involved no travel or the burden of finding reliable interpreters, as was the case with 
the documentation of languages overseas. Second, those who did collect vocabulary 
failed methodologically in not bothering to subject their findings to a comparative 
investigation. 

Rudiger sets out to conduct a comparative study. Aware of the need to ensure 
replicability, he discusses the problematic sides of his methodology, sharing with 
us the difficulties associated with empirical work: 

It was at his [=Bacmeister’s; Y.M.] request that I had a text of his translated 
by a Gypsy woman into her language. The task was in itself wearisome. However at 
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the same time I sought to find out about the still obscure grammatical part of the 
language, a topic which had been overlooked by the aforementioned letter. It will be 
difficult for people without personal experience to imagine how tiresome it is to elicit 
these things from a person who does not know anything about grammar, and to what 
extent this increased the difficulty of my task. The mere sweet enjoyment of the 
pleasures of the lone pioneer more than recompensed my efforts. [Rudiger, p. 61] 
Here is a further indication of Rudiger’s ground-breaking methodology: All 
previous documentation of Romani consisted of either word lists, or short phrases, 
plainly presented to the readers. Rudiger’s initial task, as evoked by Bacmeister, had 
been similar, namely to provide a translation of a sample text But Rttdiger, at his 
own initiative, proceeds to elicit translations of grammatical paradigms as well. It 
is the grammatical part that ultimately provides the most convincing proof of an 
underlying linguistic kinship. 

As regards the grammatical part of the language the correspondence is no less 
conspicuous, which is an even more important proof of the close relation between the 
languages. This follows from the well known fact that in languages which display 
similar vocabulary the endings and inflections may still differ a great deal. The reason 
for this is quite natural, and is to be found in the origin of languages, for the latter 
(endings and inflections) develop later and are more affected by changes. This is why, 
for instance, German differs from English or Danish in its grammar, much more than 
in the lexicon; the same is true for Latin and Italian or French; the grammar of the later 
languages was only formed after the division of these different Germanic tribes. 
[RUdiger, p 70-71]. 

Again we encounter a hierarchization of features which is so characteristic 
of Rudiger’s methodological approach to data interpretation. Grammar is more 
susceptible to historical change in language than basic vocabulary, and so parallels 
at the grammatical level are stronger evidence of a closer historical affinity. It is on 
this basis that Rudiger provides us, in the introduction to the linguistic discussion, 
with a summary of his findings. Aware of the novelty of both his empirical and 
comparative methodology, and of the shortcomings in the work of his predecessors, 
he remains nevertheless extremely cautious with respect to the results he is able to 
obtain, and modest as regard his own role in the discovery: 

Eventually, I found to my astonishment a great similarity with the language 
in Schulzen’s Hindustani grammar which led me to trace the Gypsies’ origin back to 
Eastlndia.... Cheerfully, in April 1777,1 immediately passed on my discovery to Herr 
Bacmeister in St. Petersburg.... However, one year later, I found that Herr Buttner in 
the introduction to his Comparative Compilation of the Writing Systems of Various 
Peoples hinted that the Gypsies descended from the Afghan Indians. This indeed 
spoils the merit of my discovery. Nevertheless I doconsider myself entitled to wallow 
to my heart’s content in the intellectual feast of my own discovery. Indeed, I might 
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well be entitled to present some of it to my reader, as a matter of fact it is even 
necessary. For Herr Biittner, whose discovery I do not want to deny, has given us 
merely a vague hint, without any explanation or proof. [Rudiger, p 62] 

Finally, he admits to the skeptical reader that there are still gaps in the 
historical reconstruction, and deviations between the two languages that are subject 
to comparison. These however do not alter the overall significance of the finding, 
as they can be explained both by historical change, and by possible gaps in the 
transmission of the data: 

It seems to me that with all this evidence there is no longer room for doubt that 
the Gypsies and the Hindustanis essentially speak the same language, especially if we 
take into consideration that, first of all, the former were obliged to lose and change 
much of their language during their far and long-lasting journeys; noteven my teacher 
could have possibly known the remainder of it. Secondly, in the Hindustani of the 
missionary Schulz perhaps we do not encounter the right dialect, or he might have 
recorded some things incorrectly, just as he had used the Persian script instead of the 
actual Hindustani one. He did not have full command of the language, to say the least, 
and did not think of comparing it to the Gypsy language. Carrying out the comparison, 
inevitably some of the similarities must have been lost and so the languages must be 
fundamentally more similar than what appears here. [Riidiger, p 77-78] 

Rudiger realizes that his findings challenge popular views and earlier 
hypotheses. Aware of the contradiction between his postulation of an Indian origin, 
and the widespread view, expressed and reinforced through the label “Gypsies," 
that this is a people from Egypt, he offers an explanation for the misconception: 

...there is slight evidence to suggest that already the ancient Greeks sometimes used 
the label India for Egypt, perhaps because of a simple misunderstanding. This would 
further account for the mistake of seeing the Gypsies originating from Egypt. 
[Riidiger, p 83] 

Riidiger’s moral sympathy and objectivity urge him to be consistent in 
viewing the Gypsies as victims of historical circumstances, and he extends this to 
an interpretation of the reasons that may have led the Gypsies to leave India and 
migrate to Europe. Surveying the turbulent history of India during the period of 
Islamic conquests he proposes: 

All the wars, migrations and revolutions we have touched upon so far 
represent an adequate reason for the scattering of the Gypsies from their ancient 
homeland.... This is probably the reason why they eventually came to Europe, and 
are most widespread on the Danube. Expulsion or the greed to conquer, or perhaps 
both, as is usually the case with all migrations of peoples, may have instigated them 
to do so. [Rudiger, p 83-84] 
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Yet die answer to the question remains obscure and is to (his day subject to 
controversy among different disciplinary and ideological approaches. It would be 
safe to say that since the publication of Rudiger’s essay, little has appeared that 
would shed new light on die circumstances under which the Gypsies left India. 
Documentation on the languages and ethnographic features of other groups of 
Indian origin in the Near East and Central Asia have inspired the search for Gypsy 
origins in an Indian caste of commercial nomads, the Dom (see Grierson 1888). The 
Dom hypothesis has since found its critics both among Romani activists such as 
Kochanowski (1994) and Hancock (1998), who prefer an origin from populations 
of priests and warriors, as well as among researchers in the social sciences such as 
Okely (1983) or Willems (1998), who reject an Indian origin altogether, arguing that 
lack of historical evidence disproves an outward migration from India, while 
dismissing all linguistic aspects. Two centuries after Rudiger, little solid methodology 
has emerged that would put scholars in a definite position to boast more than 
Riidiger was able to say in the concluding words of his essay: 

I dare not give a more detailed description of the reasons that motivated their 
migrations. However, I am, even without the use of supportive tools, too much of an 
outsider to this particular held of history in general and will leave it therefore to the 
actual historians. I hereby give in modestly before them not only being content but 
feeling amply rewarded if my small investigation proves to be of any help to them and 
might give rise to further discoveries in the future. I hope that by using the plumb line 
of philology I was able to facilitate and safeguard the journey across the history of the 
Gypsies. [Rudiger, p 84], 

3. The Romani Sample 

Rudiger does not create the impression that he was aware of dialectal 
differentiation in Romani. Indeed, his remarks on the development of the definite 
article in Romani, as well as on syntax and language mixing might be interpreted 
as a naive assumption that German was the only or at least the principal contact 
language of any significance in die history of Romani. Alternatively, they may be 
taken to reflect yet again the empiricist in Rudiger, who does not attempt to 
speculate beyond observations on evidence that is directly accessible to him— 
hence concentrating on the Goman loan component. This means either that Rudiger 
was in a position to identify only German influences, or that German played a central 
role in die dialect he was able to scrutinize. The latter would be unsurprising 
considering that Rudiger’s informant is known to have had at least a German civil 
name, and so she is likely to have been a member of die Sinti-Manu§ population. 

That Riidiger’s empirical observations were based on the dialect of the 
German Sinti is easily confirmed by a look at the data. In phonology, final -v gives 
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way to -b, as in schob.job ‘six, he’, a development unique to the Sinti-ManuS group. 
Unstressed vowels are reduced in closed syllables, and we find in Rudiger’s 
notation homes ‘I was’, the tense suffix, representing underlying *-as. A contracted 
form is also found in the possessive mre ‘my’. Riidiger’s notation also provides 
evidence for die centralization of final vowels in bascher < pasa ‘next to’, equally 
known to us from contemporary Sind dialects. Initial a- is dropped in the verb ‘to 
cane’ — wias ‘came’. The retention of - a - in has ‘was’ stands out, compared with 
his in other varieties of Sind. 

The sample shows features in lexical phonology that are in general typical of 
the Northern branch of dialects, to which Sind belongs, such as the reduction of 
initial a- in tschele ‘remain’ and in men ‘us’ (but note its appearance in achale 
‘eats’), the s-less form for grey ‘horse’ (other dialect branches gras(t)) or the 
presence of -v- in tschowachani ‘witch’. Somewhat curious is the notation of final 
vowels. RUdiger’s spelling seems to indicate a raising of final -o, though inconsistent, 
as in baru ‘big’, alongside puro ‘old’, and of -e in lati ‘her’. Raising might also be 
behind the notation a > e as in agawe ‘this’, naschele ‘escapes’, and other 
grammatical markers with the exception of those preceded by -h. The notations in 
gascht ‘wood’, gan ‘ear’ indicate the presence of non-aspirated initial plosives; 
since following German, k would be taken to represent the aspirated plosive, one can 
assume retentioi of the plosive oppositioi aspirated/non-aspirated, which we still 
find today. 

A further feature that clearly identifies Rudiger’s material as Sinti is the 
development of s > h in morphological paradigms, which characterizes Sinti as a 
“full h dialect.’’ This effects 1) the entire copula paradigm, for both present and past 
tenses, and so we find both hi/has ‘he is/was’, and homJhomes ‘I am/was’; 2) the 
instrumental case— leha, laha ‘ with him, her’; 3) the long forms of die verb present 
conjugation with underlying s—tu schuneha, me schunaha ‘you, we hear’; 4) the 
set of interrogatives and determiners in underlying s — her ‘how’, hacko ‘every’, 
ha- ‘all’; and finally 5) the verb hurt- ‘to hear’, which appears in the sample 
alongside schun-. This is a significant documentation of the extent of the s > h 
development, which appears to have reached its full extent in the dialect by the time 
Rudiger’s study was carried out. 

In the morpholexical domain, we have distinctive forms such as retention of 
a long form in the nominative fa dewel ‘God’, the use of teisse fa ‘tomorrow’ and 
‘yesterday’, and as deictic expressions agawe, ageie, agale. These, interestingly, 
show an initial vowel, whose status however—as carrier of a functional distinction 
(kava/akava) or plainly a phonological insertion—is difficult to determine; consider 
that Holzinger’s (1993) recent description of Sinti has only kava, kaja, kala. 
Definite articles are o (masc.) and i (fern.). The third person plural pronoun is, 
uniquely, jole. The negation marker is ne, corresponding to some contemporary 
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Sinti dialects, and Riidiger’s material shows no sign of postposed gar. Negation 
particles include kek ‘none’ and tschi ‘nothing’, which together with tschemoni 
‘something’ constitute a typical inventory for a Northern branch dialect (see Bakker 
1999). 

The assembly of other particles in the sample is quite enlightening in several 
respects. First, we find kommi for ‘still’, a Greek derivation that has since vanished 
from the Sinti-Manus group or indeed from most continental dialects, and so a 
conservative feature. Next we find ue for ‘yes’, reminding us of Balkan Romani va 
(and if the two are indeed cognate, then we have a further conservative feature which 
has since vanished from the dialect), halauter for ‘all’ shows the already established 
German influence on the inventory of particles, though in the domain of coordinating 
conjunctions we find aber for ‘but’, but Indic-derived de (< te) for ‘and’. This is 
consistent with the hierarchy of replacement of conjunctional material in Romani 
(see Matras 1998a); it is unclear from Rudiger’s remaiks whether oder is used for 
‘or’, or whether no Romani equivalent was entered (p 77). 

In morphology, Rudiger points out - ben suffixing as in baruben ‘size’, and 
word formation through genitive derivation, weschiskro ‘forester’, the latter typical 
of the northwestern branch of Romani and Sinti in particular. Athematic nouns 
frequently end in -us (schnablus ‘beak’ ,flammus ‘flame’), an older ending shared 
with Baltic, Finnish, and Central dialects, but rather uncommon in contemporary 
Sinti, alongside -o (schterno ‘star’). Adjectives show a synthetic comparative — 
soreder, bareder ‘stronger, larger’. Verb morphology shows the second singular 
ending -al in the present copula and past-tense paradigms. The verb ‘to see’ forms 
a past tense in dikkigom. A distinctive feature is the tendency of plural person 
endings to merge. In the copula we see tume ham for ‘you (pi.) are’. In the present 
paradigm, the ending -ene (originally third person plural) takes over all persons 
plural, while in the past paradigm plural forms merge in second plural -an. 
Athematic verbs show an -o- insertion ( fligole ‘it flies’). Oddly, numerals above ten 
are coordinated with i, not te: bischijeck, bischidui. 

In morphosyntax, present tense verbs show, as does contemporary Sinti, long 
forms ( merele ‘dies’), but the final vowel may be dropped in modal verbs, as in 
dschanel dschale ‘she knows how to walk’. A participial present tense construction 
is attested for one intransitive verb in ne tschele dschito ‘doesn’t live long’. Modal 
complements appear without a te complementizer in the third person— o tschawo 
na kamele zertele ‘the boy doesn’t want to suck’, ageie taschai ne dschanel dschale 
kommi ‘this girl doesn’t yet know how to walk’ — but not in the first person— me 
kamawe te hunawe ‘I want to hear’. Subject clitics, productive in the Sinti-ManuS 
dialect with lexical verbs, are documented in joi hi jekke bersch de dui manet enge 
wiaslipro boliben ‘she was bom one year and two months ago’. A very distinctive 
feature, on the whole a rarity in Romani, is the merger of factual and non-factual 
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complementizers and the use of te —otherwise only non-factual—for both functions: 
ne schunele, te me rakkerwa [-rakervaha ] ‘he doesn’t hear, that we are speaking’. 
Most Romani dialects, including Sinti, show kaj (sometimes replaced through 
borrowings) for the factual complementizer. A merger in te is documented however 
for Bohemian Sinti by von Sowa (1893: 456), as well as for Welsh Romani by 
Sampson (1926). 

German loans are richly attested in the lexical domain. Nouns vary in their 
integration, only some showing an athematic nominative ending — flammus 
‘flame’ (which adopts masculine gender), schterno ‘star’, others without one — 
regenboge ‘rainbow’. Predicative loan adjectives show no agreement — leskri 
romn(i) hitaub ‘his wife is deaf, hart her jek bar ‘hard like a stone’, though we find 
inflection in attributive position — je spitzigu schnablus ‘a pointed beak’. German 
particles are represented by halauter ‘all’ (a composition based on indigenous ha 
‘all), and aber ‘but’. Prepositions and verbal co-particles of German origin are 
conspicuously missing. Despite the relatively modest length of the sample, this 
might be taken as an indication of their more recent introduction into the dialect We 
do indeed find a caique on German verbal co-particles in tumaro dad hi pre ‘your 
father is awake’ (< German ist auf). Curious is the appearance of German dative case 
endings in ando leskri neste ‘in his nest’ and o panin andro flusse ‘the water in the 
river’, and one cannot exclude the possibility that we are dealing with an additional 
set of athematic vowels here (compare athematic -i in some dialects). Finally, Slavic 
influence, since reduced considerably in Sinti, is attested in sennole ‘green’. 

Several features of the sample stand out in die problems they raise. Thus 
gender is rendered wrongly in Dei ne tschummedele leskre tschawen ‘(the) mother 
doesn’t kiss his [instead of lakre ‘her’] children’. The lack of word boundary in 
medschana ‘I know’ is, taking into account Rudiger’s demonstrated acquaintance 
with morphological paradigms, likely to be a typesetter’s error. The presence of a 
possessive construction with no oblique marking in o matscho ji jacka ‘a fish has 
eyes’, alongside o rukkes hi sennolepattria ‘a tree=OBL has green leaves’ might 
reflect a step by step processing of the translation task by Rudiger’s informant, 
isolating the possessor noun at first. 


4. The Grammatical-Typological Discussion 

Rudiger firstpresents his translation of die sample textprovidedby Bacmeister, 
and then goes on to survey grammatical categories in a rather traditional order: 
Articles, noun and adjective derivation, gender inflection, comparison, case inflection, 
pronouns, copula and lexical verb conjugation for two verb groups, particles 
(including some deictics, adverbs, prepositions, and conjunctions), and isolated 
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remarks on syntax. Considering that this entire survey only occupies some seven 
pages (pp. 70-77), it certainly provides a concise overview of the grammatical 
features, and so constitutes the first ever published grammatical description of a 
Romani dialect 

Conspicuously missing is a treatment of phonology, which leads us to 
believe that Rudiger was not aware of any distinct sounds, and perhaps that 
considerable phonological convergence with German had already taken place. Also 
missing is any mention of die tense marker -as (or, if a form paralleling that of other 
Sind varieties is to be expected, -s) or the formation of imperfect and pluperfect/ 
conditional forms. Only in the past tense copula do we encounter -es. 

Rudiger subclassifies what is in contemporary descriptions generally dealt 
with as nominal inflection: The form dades is regarded as G. (genitive), alongside 
dakri. The form dadeste is D. for ‘dative’, and we find A. for ‘accusative’ in dades, 
da, and A. for ‘ablative’ in (mre) dadester, mre dater. The Dative and Sociative 
however are treated by Rudiger as postpositions, and their cognate markers in 
Hindustani are highlighted under the heading of parallels in syntax and word order. 
Only the dative forms however are written separately from the word stem— tu ke, 
la ke, ma-nge. The latter is inspired by Hindustani ange cited as ‘for’, which 
however belongs to a different layer, and indeed in the Hindustani column Rudiger 
mixes dative and genitive markers. He is consistent in adjoining the sociative 
endings to the noun, though calling them “postpositions”— me nse, tumense, la ha. 
Here Riidiger is evidently challenged by the lack of structural consistency in the 
form employed for the Sociative, owing to the s > h development in intervocalic 
position. Despite the somewhat superficial approach, Rudiger’s listing and 
categorization of case endings probably constitutes the first analysis of the Romani 
case system ever. 

One of Rudiger’s most novel observations concerns the usage of a definite 
article in Romani. Intrigued by typological contrast between the two languages, 
Romani and Hindustani, in this domain, Riidiger explains the emergence of a 
definite article in Romani as a case of contact-induced grammaticalization based on 
demonstrative pronouns, thus laying the ground both for a universal observation on 
the origin of articles, and for an analysis of the role of contact in typological change. 

The article je meaning ‘a’, o ‘the’ [masc.] and i ‘the’ [fern.] is rarely used. 

Apparently, it only developed as an imitation of German, much like in Wendic 

[Sorbian; Y.M.]. The article is basically a pronoun or a numeral which coincides with 

Hindustani jek ‘one’, un ‘the’ and uni the same. [Riidiger, p 71]. 

At the same time, Riidiger’s argument is of course naive, as it is not German 
that is modeled here, but Greek, and calquing is not synchronically ongoing, but a 
reflection of convergence in die earlier history of the language. Nevertheless, the 
insight into mechanisms of change puts Rudiger well ahead of a follower such as 
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Miklosich, who assumed direct borrowing of the Greek articles. Another instinctive 
insight, likewise somewhat premature in its presentation, is Riidiger’s observation 
on the susceptibility of syntax to contact-induced change: 

...having been dispersed, the Gypsies have lost nearly all of their own syntax; rather, 
they model it according to each language they speak, but even here there are traces which bear 
similarities with Hindustani. In particular, the postpositioning of prepositions, as well as in 
the order of words, e.g.: 

Gypsy language; Hindustani: 

tu ke‘for you’, lake‘for her’ tumku, unoku 

ma-nge ‘for myself’ mere anger karta 

kerdomles ‘I did it’ isku [Rudiger, p 77; columns as in the original] 

While correct in recognizing the functional equivalence of postposed case 
markers, Rtidiger gets somewhat carried away here: He interprets the fronting of the 
indirect object in Romani (tuke kerdom) and the postpositioning of the direct object 
in Hindustani 0 karta isku )—both rather marked constructions—as typical features 
of the respective languages, which leads him to posit a shared word order pattern 
(Indirect object - Verb - Direct object) for both languages. 

Overall, Riidiger’s comparative statements may be summarized as follows: 
Romani and Hindustani differ in the presence only in Romani of definite and 
indefinite articles, and in their inventory of particles. The two languages are similar 
in 1) allowing adjectival and de-adjectival derivations, 2) having a derivational 
prefix marking negation (like English un-), 3) indicating gender in nouns and 
adjectives through regular vowel suffixes, 4) their lack of word composition 
patterns, 5) the postposing of declensional affixes, 6) the form of pronouns, 7) the 
use of the copula as auxiliary in passive constructions (correctly observed, though 
no examples are provided), 8) the presence of a verb conjugation, and 9) the 
“postpositioning of prepositions” (see above). 

There at least two major typological differences however which Rudiger 
fails to note. The first is the postpositioning, in fact, of adpositions in Hindustani, 
as opposed to their prepositioning in Romani. Rudiger’s comments to this effect 
relate solely to Layer II markers, that is, the small closed-set group of abstract case 
modifiers (see Matras 1997), which in modem Romani linguistics are dealt with as 
part of die case inflection. But Layer III elements, the unbound or free adpositions, 
differ in their position in the two languages. Riidiger should have been aware of this, 
as at least one clear-cut example involving cognate expressions is found in his text 
sample: la hi but tut anter tschutschi in Romani, and ini both dut schischi ander in 
Hindustani, ‘she has plenty of milk in her breasts’. In the first, we have a preposition: 
anter tschutschi. In the second, there is a postposition: schischi ander. Since 
Rudiger constructed his Hindustani sentences on the basis of Schulz’s grammar, and 
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did so correctly at least with respect to the adposition in this example, it is hardly 
possible that the rule on postposition in Hindustani will have escaped his attention. 

The second major difference which RUdiger leaves with no comment 
concerns the verb conjugations, where Hindustani marks gender and number, while 
Romani marks person. Here, Rudiger actually supplies us with the entire paradigms 
for both languages, making no remark on the differences. Perhaps of less importance 
is Rudiger’s failure to detect the conflict in word order patterns—Hindustani being 
a verb-final language, and Romani having a verb-rheme structure. Rudiger leaves 
quite a number of gaps in the Hindustani gloss, apparently because he needed to rely 
on Schulz’s grammar to construct his own sentences, while his Romani informant 
was in a position to provide him with full translations of the sample phrases into 
Romani. This occasionally affects sentential structure, and it is possible that he was 
not aware of the consistency of verb-final order in Hindustani, or indeed of the 
importance of word order rules. The same might pertain to ergativity, which 
Hindustani displays, but Romani does not, and which typologists nowadays would 
be quick to note as a feature distinguishing the two languages. 

RUdiger presents material in both languages that is sufficient to demonstrate 
the language-genetic affinity among diem, and he draws die correct conclusions 
from his data, leading the scholarly investigation of the Romani language into a new 
era. Paradoxically, however, hardly any of die categories to which he explicidy calls 
attention in his discussion of grammatical paradigms oveitly supports his argument. 
That both languages possess word formation patterns (nominalization and adjective 
derivation, comparative markers, and so forth) is almost irrelevant, since in most 
cases exemplified by RUdiger the actual structural material upon which they draw 
for these puiposes is not shared etymologically. As far as nominal declension is 
concerned, RUdiger is not aware of the layered case system nor of the historical 
process that underlies the current state of affairs in Romani and Hindustani, and so 
he is not in a position to explain the rather faint and superficial similarities between 
the case formants. The patterns of verb inflection for subject-agreement and tense 
are fundamentally different in the two languages, and we have no indication that an 
etymological discussion is attempted as far as person markers (e.g. on the copula) 
are concerned. When claiming that both languages share the construction of 
passives, RUdiger, as mentioned, presents no evidence, and in arguing for a 
similarity in word order pattern he misinterprets some of die data. RUdiger finally 
admits that particles and syntax differ considerably, and his comparison of 
demonstratives does not render any striking similarities in structure either. What 
remains conclusive proof of shared material from among the structures discussed 
in the grammatical part is the set of shared personal pronouns, excluding those for 
the third person, which are not cognates. 
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Why then does Rudiger’s linguistic work deserve our intensified attention? 
The reason lies firstly in the fact that it constitutes the first concise grammatical 
description of a Romani dialect and at the same time the first comparative survey 
contrasting it with another neo-Indic language. Riidiger’s insights are derived from 
the text sample, from the similarities in basic vocabulary and in sets of numerals and 
pronouns, as well as from the structural-typological similarities. But his conclusions 
are largely intuitive, and he is unable to actually formulate and present his argument 
in explicit detail. Rudiger’s linguistic discussion is simplistic, at times naive and 
poorly worded; yet it contains the illuminating essence of an argument that would 
fundamentally change descriptive approaches to the Romani language. 

5. Rudiger’s Data in Comparison with Other Contemporary Sources 

Although the upsurge of interest in Romani began in the decades that 
followed the publication of Rudiger’s and Grellmann’s work, RUdiger did have at 
least one other source at his immediate disposal—die Rotwelsche Grammatik of 
1755, with a Romani glossary and the short text entitled a “Letter by a Gypsy Man 
to His Wife”. The Grammatik presents a variety of Romani that is very closely 
related, though not entirely identical with Rudiger’s material. In phonology we find 
a shift of underlying v > b typical of Sind in both sources, at least in final position. 
Thus the Rotwelsche Grammatik has laab for ‘word’ and boob for ‘stove’, but lowe 
‘money’ alongside both tschabo and tschawa (the latter in the Letter). Dialectal 
German (Franconian) might have affected the notation or indeed die production of 
intervocalic b however, possibly contributing to the ambiguity. Contracted forms 
are found in both sources for mre ‘my’, in the Grammatik also for wle ‘they came’. 
Both the Glossary and the Letter of the Grammatik show a shift of o > u as in drum 
‘road’, gajium ‘I went’, rum ‘husband’, which in Rudiger’s text is only attested for 
adjectival masculine endings (baru for ‘big’, spitzigu for ‘sharp’) and does not 
affect the first person past tense ending at all. A further differentiating shift is the 
a > o attested in the Grammatik e.g. pas monde ‘next to me’, pa lotte ‘on her \komli 
‘beloved’. Once more this might reflect dialectal German usage that could have 
influenced local Romani phonology. On the s-h continuum, we find here, as in 
Rudiger’s material, a tendency towards a maximum of /t-foims, including the 
interrogatives hoske ‘why’, hirr ‘how’, ho ‘what’, but sawe ‘which’, and the verb 
‘to hear’ — hundum, which in Rudiger’s text interchanges with schun-. 

In morphology, different athematic masculine nominal endings are attested 
than in Rudiger’s data—we find alo for ‘eel’ and mondo for ‘moon’, bechari for 
‘cup’ (German Becher ), but none in -s despite the long vocabulary list The two 
sources share the particles ua ‘yes’, hallauter ‘all’, te ‘and’, tschommoni 
‘something’, and tschitschi ‘nothing’ (reduplicated only in the Grammatik). 
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The Letter included in die Grammatik has in addition oder for ‘or’ and nina for 
‘also’. Interestingly, different deictic forms are found in the Grammatik in the 
Glossary, where like in Rudiger’s sample we find kowa , and the Letter, which has 
dowa. The comparison between the two sources and especially the differences we 
And, in notation if not in actual forms, prove that the availability of the Rotwelsche 
Grammatik does not seem to have tempted RUdiger into plagiarizing material. 
Rather, it seems all the more convincing thatRiidiger indeed based his observations 
on original and empirical research. 

Not so Rudiger’s contemporary Grellmann. Ruch (1986) and Willems 
(1998) have commented at length on Grellmann’s plagiarism in his ethnographic 
chapters, which are a replication of a series of articles published in earlier editions 
of the Wiener Anzeigen. Rudiger himself had apparently noted errors in a review of 
Grellmann published in 1784, calling attention to Grellmann’s inclusion of words 
that were not at all Romani (cf. Willems 1998: 81). Puchmayer (1821: 50-51) 
mentions that his Bohemian Romani informants failed to recognize several dozen 
words from Grellmann’s vocabulary list, and presents us with the relevant entries, 
many of which are indeed not Romani words at all. In a course assignment submitted 
at the University of Manchester, Monreal (1996) compares Grellmann’s chapter 
with Rudiger’s essay. Monreal firstly notices a hidden reference to RUdiger in the 
second edition of Grellmann’s book, in the chapter on language: 2 

Therefore an author says very rightly that the language of the Gypsies would 
still be one of the most secure means to put the true origin of this people into certainty 
[Grellmann 1787: 280; transl. by A. Monreal] 

Compare: 

.. .none of the distinctive characteristics of a people is as reliable, long-lasting, 
crucial and unchanging as language. [Riidiger, p 59] 

She also points out similarities in the layout of data presentation, mentioning 
the possibility that both Grellmann and RUdiger may have followed the layout of 
BUttner’s material, or indeed, one must add, that of standard grammatical descriptions 
(numerals, nouns, adjectives, verbs). She rightly adds that while Grellmann was 
more elaborate on word lists, Rudiger commented on derivational patterns and 
syntactic formation. She finally calls attention to the similarities in the forms used 
to present the nominal declension: Grellmann, like Rudiger, uses baru balo ‘a large 
pig’ (Oblique bari balis). Monreal identifies the unusual adjectival ending -u used 
by both authors, which points to replication of the same material, but she fails to 
notice that Grellmann was in fact inconsistent, using for the accusative a nominative 
adjective form in baru balis. A further addition to Monreal’s observations on die 
parallels between the nominal paradigms presented in the two sources may pertain 
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to the exclusion of the dative from the dec lens ion; RUdiger considers it a postposition 
and deals with it in a separate section, along with the sociative. But the latter, 
interestingly, is included by Grellmann in die nominal paradigm, and translated 
correctly. Thus Grellmann must have had some insights of his own, or else profited 
from advice from another source. 

More careful scrutiny easily reveals further problems with Grellmann’s text. 
First, Grellmann’s material contains a mixture of Sind and a Central dialect. This 
is partly evident from the glossary of vocabulary (dewel alongside de/ for ‘God’, and 
many more), but is most striking in his presentation of the copula paradigms, where 
for the present tense me hom ‘I am’ appears alongside me sinjom, while for the past 
tense we have Sinti me humes labeled as “Imperfect,” alongside a Southern Central 
form me sinjomahi presented as “Perfect.” One might say in Grellmann’s defense 
that he was seeking to complete paradigms, and interpreted a deviant form as a 
further past tense category, which Romani in reality lacks. At any rate, the 
combination shows uncritical replication of other scholars’ material. Further 
evidence is found in his replication toward the end of the chapter of the Lord’s 
Prayer in a Central dialect. Written in Hungarian orthography, it features alongside 
typical Central forms as hin ‘is’ and andal ‘from’, also Vlax influences, such as 
agyisz ‘today’ and Romanian-derived lume ‘world’. 

Grellmann was obviously not as interested either in the Gypsies’ point of 
view, or in the internal logic of their language, as Rudiger was. He replicates both 
prejudices and hostilities, and he lacks any curiosity for the function and history of 
linguistic structures, hardly bothering, in contrast with Riidiger, to comment or even 
to speculateonthem.ThatGiellmannhadno intuitive feeling for Romani grammatical 
constructions is seen in his ignorant remarks on the definite article o, i in Romani, 
which according to him appears both in the Gypsy language and in Hindustani after 
the noun (p 303), in his placement of gadzo ‘man’ in both nominative and accusative 
positions, but especially in his presentation of the vocative case, which, indicated 
by Grellmann for both Romani and Hindustani by a preceding O (a nonexistent form 
in either language, and more like a replication of the style of a Greek tragedy), is 
even extended to the word ‘table’. 

Apart from die ‘big pig’ paradigm, items that are distinctively used in 
Rudiger’s text and are encountered again in Giellmann’s chapter include manet for 
‘month’ and jole for ‘they’. The most conspicuous of Grellmann’s plagiarisms 
however is the replication of extensive parts of his word list from the Glossary of 
theRotwelsche Grammatik. We find that both spontaneous translations collected by 
the editors of the Grammatik to till in lexical gaps, and errors in word boundaries, 
coincide entirely in the two sources, the Rotwelsche Grammatik from 1755 and 
Grellmann’s chapter from 1783: we encounter pleisserdum ‘wage’, actually a 
Rotwelsch borrowing into Sinti, from Rotwelsch pleisslen and Sinti pleisker- ‘to 
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pay ’; tscherodiastele ‘to behead’, literally ‘he took down the head’; Dades Krupral 
(cf. dadeskro phral) for ‘father’s brother’, and many more. 

Two more contemporary sources are worth mentioning in this connection. 
Both are collections of short phrases or words in Romani, dealt with in the context 
of Rotwelsch, though both sources clearly distinguish between the Gypsy Language 
and Thieves’ Jargon. The Waldheim Glossary of 1726 (cited in Kluge 1901:185- 
190) is a vocabulary collected at an institution that served as a prison, an orphanage, 
and a shelter for the poor in Waldheim between Leipzig and Dresden in Upper 
Saxony. It contains altogether over 120 items, including a number of phrases that 
are marked “Gypsy” and are distinguished from those marked “Rotwelsch”. It too 
documents a Sinti variety. In phonology, it appears more consistent in its shift of v 
> b—loby ‘money’, tschobachanin ‘witch’ (cf. Riidiger’s Tschowachano ), as well 
in the raising of o > u, with genitives ending in -escrou, or bacru for ‘goat’. Here 
too we have an /i-dialect — Hau pie Ice we ha? ‘what are you selling?’, but notice 
the s-interrogative in so racker we ha ‘what are you saying?’. Different from 
Rudiger’s sample is the presence of -s in athematic masculine endings— doctoris 
‘doctor’, schustaris ‘shoemaker’, wirthus ‘bartender’, Hanber-burschus 
‘apprentice’ (German Handwerkbursche), alongside galgo ‘gallows’. Interesting 
is the author’s tendency to render final -i as -ing, apparently inspired by the 
cryptolectal endings used productively in Rotwelsch (cf. trittling ‘foot \funkling 
‘fire’), in ratting ‘night’, giling ‘song’. 

The second relevant source is Schaffer’s Sulz Gypsy List of 1787, composed 
on the basis of interrogation protocols with the Hannikel gang (see Kluge 1901: 
250-252; see also discussion in Winstedt 1908). Here too we find the Sinti dialect. 
The short sentences allow us to trace a distinction between a subjunctive form of 
the verb, where in the first parson plural -s is preserved— Gayaratt Tschoss-ander 
Philicenn pagassadren ( kaja rat dzos anderfilecin, phagas adren) ‘tonight let us 
go to the castle and break in’, and the indicative where -h- appears — Bappian 
Chahame gern (papian xaha me gem) ‘we like to eat goose’. More German 
influence is apparent in these short sentences than in the other sources, featuring 
German prepositions and caiques on German verbal co-particles — O Meizelen 
pagias zu Felldorf dure ho s darabren Ebri (O Meizelen phagjas zu Felldorf durch 
o staraben abri) ‘Meizelen broke out of jail at Felldorf’. 

Finally, a brief note can be added on a further source, a novel describing the 
life of Hannikel (Kluge 1901: 250). Six sentences are included, which portray 
Hannikel’s interrogation—interestingly, in Romani. A full discussion of die phrases, 
which are often difficult to decipher due to their irregular codification, can be 
found in Winstedt (1908), and I limit myself to the most relevant features. In 
phonology, we encounter again vowel raising in tschoo rindi ‘among thieves’, 
malendi ‘among friends’, rakerdi ‘they said’, but gejom ‘I went’ and rikerdom 
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‘I said’ alongside schundum *1 heard’. In morpho phonology, we And copula 
forms in h~, but schun - for ‘to hear’. As deictics we have, according to Winstedt’s 
interpretation, both kowo and dawa. The main linguistic insight offered by die 
Haimikel phrases concerns German influence cm the inventory of panicles and 
connectives. Unlike Rudiger’s sample, which consistendy has Indie de for ‘and’, we 
find German und. The negation particle, for which Rudiger has Indie ne, appears 
here as gar (German gar ‘at all’). The causal conjunction is Goman weil, which 
appears alongside weil di, the latter representing Romani te, which according to 
Winstedt reinforces the borrowed item. In its syntactic convergence with Goman, 
therefore, Rudiger’s sample appears somewhat more conservative than those of 
most other contemporary sources. 

6. The Non-Indic Origin of “Sinte” 

A further point of interest in a comparison of Rudiger’s sample with 
contemporary sources concerns the self-designation of die Gypsies. All sources, 
we’ve seen, base their statements or samples largely on German Romani, known to 
us today as Sinti, based on the self-appellation of the Gypsies living in or originating 
from the German-speaking area (Sinte). More so than Gypsy groups elsewhere, in 
Germany and adjoining regions Romani speakers insist on their separate identity as 
Sinte, they are aware of a distinction between Sinte and (other) Roma, and their 
associations often carry “Sinti” in their titles. Inspired by ideas disseminated in 
academic literature, many Sinte are able to cite the Indian province “Sindh” as the 
origin of their name, thereby implying not only continuity of the term, but also that 
Sinti distinctness may have even had pre-European origins. 

This being the case, it is intriguing that none of the Romani samples cited here 
contains any mention of “Sinte,” although they often do cite self-appellations. 
RUdiger devotes a passage to a connection with the province Sindh; but it is not die 
term Sinte that inspires him to do so, but rather the external appellation coined for 
Gypsies— Zigeuner, Cigan, etc.: 

Even the actual name of the latter people matches that of the Gypsies more 
closely than is apparent at first sight. For in India itself the nation is referred to by the 
name of the river Sind, therefore Sindistan, Sindland and not Sindostan, the Eastern 
Sind, as was claimed by Herr Schulz. How easy it must have been for Sind to be 
changed into Zing in the Orient; ... Thus, we would have derived the name of the 
Gypsies from the ancient traditional name of the people. In case some people find this 
derivation implausible or somewhat far-fetched, we can still find in India a name for 
the Gypsies that is even closer. In his Asia Dapper calls the country surrounding the 
river Indus Send or Sinde and depicts the Hindi as a people settled to the North and 
inclined to robbery. Thevenot, when he reached the estuary of the river Indus in the 
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course of his journey, encountered a city called Sindy and a people by the name 
Zinganen. [Rudiger, p 79-80] 

Rtidiger is obviously entirely unaware of the term “Sinte,” for, based on the 
similarities between Zigeuner and Sind- > Zind he tests the hypothesis that “we,” 
that is the non-Gypsies, might still be referring to the people by their ancient name, 
while by implication the Gypsies themselves appear to have abandoned their own 
ancestral label. Unsurprisingly, a very similar passage can be found in Grellmann’s 
chapter on language (p 325); he too refers to an Indian tribe called die Ciganen, 
basing his statement on Thevenot Later on in his concluding remarks, however, 
Rudiger distances himself from the postulation of an origin based entirely on die 
homophony of names, while at the same time reviewing further hypotheses: 

There might also be a connection to Huebner’s city of Singi on the island of 
Coremandel or the Zinganen or Zcutganen in Gujarat, as pointed out by Buesching. 
However, I do not trust this mere homophony which would point even more easily 
to the Singhalese; their language however being more remote from both Hindustani 
and the language of the Gypsies. By contrast, it seems more certain to me to take the 
Singa and the Moruntes, who according to Pliny lived on the river Indus, to be the 
people whom we nowadays refer to as the Zinganen, Hindustanis and Moots. 
.. .According to this account then, all the Gypsies are to be derived from the tribe which 
had populated the border areas between Persia and India since ancient times; it is this 
tribe that made us refer to all Oriental peoples, recently even to Western peoples, as 
Indians, which is a common mistake resulting from ignorance. 

.. .1 must also add that according to Herbeiot the people of the Zingis or Zenghis 
waged war against the caliphs in the tenth century, they even fought in ancient Arabia 
and occupied Basra, Ramlah and Arabian Iraq for a while. Following oriental 
geographers he cites Zingistan, next to Abyssinia, facing the Yemen and on the 
present-day coast of Zanzibar, as the ancient homeland of this people. However this 
only proves one thing, namely that the mistake of trying to determine the origin of this 
people on the basis of the homophony of their name has a long history. [Rudiger, p 
80-82]. 

Judging by his overall approach one can certainly expect that, had Rudiger 
been aware of the term Sinte used by the Gypsies themselves, he surely would have 
cited it. Instead, Rtidiger cites the only tom he seems to be familiar with— Kale: 

I also include their national name. Even though they are merely yellow the 
Gypsies call themselves Kalo meaning black and the Europeans Pani meaning pale, 
like the Indians [Rtidiger, p 79] 

Rudiger of course omitted the -r- in parne ‘white’, perhaps a reflection of 
German Romani pronunciation by his informant. Nonetheless, the passage shows 
once more that he is unaware of the word Sinte. Thai Kale was the widespread name 
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of the Gypsies is attested in the Rotwelsche Grammatik, where it appears as the only 
ethnonym ( romm and romni are cited as ‘husband’ and wife’ respectively, as in 
Rudiger’s sample, which is their meaning in contemporary varieties of Sinti). The 
word Kalo is also attested in von Sowa’s (1893) description of various Goman 
Gypsy dialects. It later appears, alongside Sinto, in the German Romani glossaries 
by Liebich (1863) and by Finck (1903). Puchmayer (1821: iii) appears to be the 
earliest source that refers to the German Gypsies as Sinde (Zinde). With respect to 
their self-designation, therefore, the Romani-speaking population in German 
territories appears to have formed a geographical link between Iberian Romani 
speakers— Cali, Romani speakers in Wales—the Kdale, and those in Finland—the 
Kaale (for an overview of the self-designations used in Northern dialects of Romani 
see also Bakker 1999). Together they formed a western isogloss of endonyms, 
within which Kale was the dominant term. Found in die same area alongside Kale 
are Romanicel and Manus , but not Rom as an ethnonym, although we find it 
designating persons of Gypsy origin as well as the language, Rdmanes. The eastern 
boundary of this isogloss appears to have been, at least until the nineteenth century, 
a transition zone stretching from Bohemia to northern Hungary. Here Puchmayer 
(1821: iii) notes the use of both Kalo and Rom as ethnonyms. The question is 
therefore, when exacdy Gypsies in German-speaking regions gave up the term Kale 
in favor of Sinte, and what the origin of the latter may be. 

On structural grounds it is quite clear that Sinte cannot be a derivation of an 
Indie name. The word is in Romani athematic, that is, it patterns with European loan 
words for inflection. Thus, its singular is Sinto, but the plural form is Sinte, not 
*Sinta as one would expect from an Indic-derived item. The feminine form is Sinta 
or Sintica, both borrowed feminine endings, and not Indic-derived * Sinti or *Sintni. 
This is paralleled by the use of the term in other dialects. Vlax dialects of Romani 
have Sinturi in the plural, and Sintos not *Sintes for the accusative singular, Sinton 
and not *Sinten, in the accusative plural. The variationS/>tfe/7’.ymte might furthermore 
suggest an underlying ts in initial position. 3 All this is evidence that the term Sinte 
is not an ancient Indie name, but arecent loan word adopted into the German dialects 
of Romani in the late eighteenth or early nineteenth century, replacing Kale 
completely only in the beginning of the twentieth century. 

Though no positive answer to the question of the origin of the word Sinte can 
be provided here, an insight is offered by the Sulz Gypsy List, published by the 
criminal investigator Schaffer in 1787. The Sulz List was the third source, following 
the Waldheim Glossary of 1726 and the Rotwelsche Grammatik of 1755, to draw 
an accurate distinction between the “Gypsy language” and the vocabulary used by 
thieves and vagabonds as a secret language. Although the purpose of including both 
idioms in one compilation may ultimately have been to help investigators gain 
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access to the internal codes used by the respective non-mainstream populations and 
so to support control and observation, the compilers themselves certainly do not 
appear to have entirely lacked pure academic curiosity. Willems’ (1998: 16) 
statement that in the Sulz List “Gypsies are claimed to have a secret language 
(Rotwelsch) of their own,” is tenable only insofar, as on page 10 of the list we read 
that 


According to Fritsch, they [=their language] is not related to any other 
language, rather, it is only through words that Gypsies and vagabonds [Jauner] can 
communicate among themselves. Fritsch calls this Gypsy language ‘Rotwelsch’. 

Nonetheless, chapter 24 of the List, entitled “The difference between the 
Gypsy language and Thieves’ Jargon ( [Jaunersprache ),” consistently distinguishes 
the two, providing translations into both of sample sentences. It is this separation 
that is of interest to our discussion: Consistently and in a series of sentences, the 
Romani text renders “Gypsies” as Kale, while in Thieves’ Jargon they are referred 
to as Sende: 

[a] Die Juden bestehlen die Zigeuner sehr gern [‘The Jews like to steal from the 
Gypsies’] 

[Gypsy]: 0 Bibolte T’schorna galen gern 

Thieves’ Jargon: Die Keime denneschoflen die Sende recht gern ... 

[b] Die Zigeunerfiihren immer geladene Flinten [‘The Gypsies always cany loaded 
shotguns’] 

[Gypsy]: Egalen hi Perdebuschgi [e kalen hi perde puski] 

Thieves’ Jargon: Die Sende keklen alleweil geladene Klassen ... 

[c] Im Pirmasenser Land haben es die Zigeuner gut [‘Gypsies are well off in the 
Pirmasense Land’]. 

[Gypsy]: Andro Parmasensediko tem higalenge misto 

Thieves’ Jargon: In der Pirmasenser Martine hens Sende recht to/[Sulz List, p 10] 

A remote possibility, though one that should not be abandoned before further 
scrutiny, is that the name now used by speakers of Romani in Germany and 
neighboring countries was originally a cryptic formation—a kind of disguised code 
name—adopted into the language as Gypsies needed to redefine their social and 
economic position in society toward the end of the eighteenth century. It is during 
this period that Gypsies are confronted with pressure to conform to mainstream 
culture and social organization, that state control and observation increases, and that 
consequently their own inherited, everyday ethnic language assumes an important 
function as a secret code. This results in pressure to adopt a variety of euphemistic 
designations—for place names, occupations, and social and a dminis trative 
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functions—and it might be die case that a collective self-appellation followed the 
same path. 4 

It is at any rate likely that Sinie started off as the name of one particular sub¬ 
division among the German Gypsies. The most widespread tom for “Gypsies” in 
German secret languages is not Sende, but Manisch (see Matras 1998c)—clearly 
derived from another self-appellation, Manus, still in use in France. Puchmayer’s 
(1821) encounters with German Gypsies may have been with those groups that first 
adopted Sinte, for otherwise it seems strange that he should have generalized about 
the use of the term among all German Gypsies. It is therefore possible that the source 
on which the Sulz List draws for Thieves’ Jargon (Jaunerprache) was one that had 
been in contact with those groups named Sende, while the Romani source for the List 
came from a separate group named Kale. Whatever the origin of the term, die 
impression from the sources is that in eighteenth-century Germany the Sinte were 
still a small and rather isolated group among Romani-speaking Gypsies. 

7. Conclusion 

We have no straightforward answer to the question who really was the first 
scholar to discover the Indie origin of Romani. Rudiger must therefore be judged 
as objectively as possible chi his originality. Three points come to mind. First, he 
gives credit to predecessors, even though their contribution was rather minor and 
insignificant compared to the empirical effort that Rudiger shows, and although the 
results of their studies were not disseminated publicly in a comparable foim. In other 
words, Riidiger could have easily downplayed the role of his mentors and sources 
on Romani, as Grellmann did, but chose not to do so. Second, there is no evidence 
in the data cited in his text that would suggest that he replicated any material from 
th tRotwelsche Grammatik, although we know that this source was available to him, 
and although it contains considerably more material than Rudiger’s sample. This 
can be seen in the structural differences, however minor and insignificant, between 
the two varieties and the notations adopted to render them. Once more Riidiger’s 
essay contrasts with Grellmann’s work, which abounds in linguistic plagiarism. 
Finally, Riidiger remains modest in his conclusions, but at the same time he 
integrates his linguistic analysis into an original and daring criticism of historical 
and contemporary Gypsy-related policies. His political discourse, which was not 
only unprecedented but was not replicated by any of his colleagues that followed 
either, was a luxury that could have been left out of the scholarly linguistic 
discussion, yet Rudiger saw his task as that of an enlightener—on both linguistic 
origins and social attitudes. 

ThoughRiidiger’s mentor Btittner was the likely figure behind the inspiration 
that led to the essay, having made the connection to B acme is ter in St Petersburg, 
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and having possibly left his material at RUdiger’s disposal (cf. Ruch 1986), it is the 
empiricist and the social reformer in RUdiger that entitles him to be regarded as 
discoverer and founder of a linguistic discipline. Willems (1998:80-81) ridicules 
Rudiger as a “romanticist,” criticizing his replication of stereotypes while at the 
same time mocking at his role as self-appointed advocate for die Gypsies. In reality, 
Willems claims, RUdiger had little hard evidence to offer in support of his radical 
theory of an Indian origin. But it is only possible for Willems to pursue this line of 
interpretation while choosing to ignore any merit of Rudiger’s linguistic 
presentation—the essence of his Romani-related contribution—and concentrating 
instead, selectively, on details from among the historical remarks at die end of the 
essay, which RUdiger admits are speculative and entirely preliminary. Willems 
appears to be inspired by a single lecture on language which he heard at Leiden 
University and which concentrated on the origins of the Indo-Europeans (cf. 1998: 
83), some four millennia before the arrival of Romani-speaking Gypsies in Europe. 
On this basis he hypothesizes a spread of language without the movement of 
populations (see also Okely 1997: 240). Thus, by rejecting a connection between 
language and origin, Willems excuses himself from studying the linguistic facts, 
including those pertaining to language transmission. While earlier sources were 
already able to distinguish between Romani and the jargons and vocabularies of the 
roads, it was RUdiger who first demonstrated the structural coherence of the 
language by composing the fust concise grammatical description. Both Willems 
and Okely owe us an explanation as to how and why a full-fledged language with 
grammatical inflections will have been transmitted from Asia to Europe and 
expanded there to become the everyday language of millions, without the physical 
migration of a population of speakers at an early stage. 3 RUdiger may have been an 
idealist, but his intuition, however naive, has not yet found a serious challenger. 

Notes 

Acknowledgements. I have profited from discussions with Peter Bakker, Annette 
Monreal, Viktor ElSik, Ian Hancock, and Anthony Grant on various issues dealt 
with in this paper; these persons do not necessarily share the views I expressed here. 
I am also grateful to Peter Bakker for commenting on an earlier version. 

'In citing from the text, I draw in part on an English translation composed by 
Manuell Priego-Timmel, Karl Bernhardt, and Annette Monreal (University of 
Manchester, June 1996). 

divert reference to Rudiger’s work is made by Grellmann in a footnote, p. 

284. 

3 Hancock (1998:23) compares Cinti [tsinti] with German Zinn ‘tin’, though 
it is not clear whether he actually argues for a German etymology of the word. 
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4 Much like the adoption among German Jews of amxa, literally Hebrew for 
'your own people’. For a discussion of the functional continuum in western dialects 
of Romani from an everyday community language to a secret language see Matras 
1998b. 

s Wexler (1997) claims to be able to disprove the grammatical coherence of 
Romani, arguing that Romani draws on the grammar of contiguous languages and 
has little productive Indie grammar. In actual fact, however, Wexler only discusses 
vocabulary and ignores fully the productivity of Indie grammatical categories and 
underlying Indic-derived formants. See brief discussion in Matras 1998a:3,6. 
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CHRONICLE 


An American Rom Family in the World, c. 1918-1949 

Sheila Salo 


Indiana, 1914: A Rom kills his wife and two others. Following his parole in 1917, 
his descendants begin a decades-long andworld widejourney. Primary documentary 
sources are used together with oral history to reconstruct the story of this journey, 
and the interactions of these Rom with government agencies, individual non- 
Gypsies, and other Rom. 


It was about six on Monday morning, the fourth of May, 1914. Old Katarina 1 
had built the breakfast fire in front of her tent and was smoking her pipe; in another 
version, she was still in her tent. Most of the camp of about 30 people was still 
asleep. They had been up late Sunday night, and empty beer kegs were still waiting 
to be discarded. 2 Shots broke the stillness and threw the camp into an uproar. Tsine 
had shot his wife Soka in the chest, her father and her son-in-law in the head. The 
first and second lay dead; the third died later in the hospital. Some of the young men 
ran up the hill to die saloon, or, in another version, to a nearby farmhouse, to call 
the sheriff. “When the police and deputy sheriffs arrived near the camp...they saw 
[Tsine] sitting on a stool in front of his tent with a rifle across his knees.” Although 
“the women who flocked around the officers” had prepared them for a violent 
confrontation, Tsine “gave himself up without the slightest resistance.” This is the 
story based on accounts published in the local newspapers and on testimony of 
Rom to the coroner the next day ( Terre Haute Tribune 5/4/14,5/5/14; Terre Haute 
Star 5/5/14,5/6/14; Indianapolis News 5/4/14,5/5/14,5/16/14; Indianapolis Star 
5/5/14; VCC). Oral accounts of eight decades later provide a motive for the 
killings—Tsine believed his wife had been unfaithful. 


Sheila Salo is an independent researcher on ethnography of North American Rom and the 
history of Gypsy groups in the United States. Mailing address: 5607 Greenleaf Rd, 
Cheverly MD 20785; e-mail: ssalo@capaccess.org. 
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Postponements and changes of venue delayed trial and it was not until two 
years later, April 17,1916, that Tsine was convicted, having in the end pleaded 
guilty to second-degree murder. He was committed to the state prison for life. 

A year and a half later, on December 12, 1917, Tsine was pardoned by 
Indiana state governor James P. Goodrich. Oral accounts have him spirited from 
jail with the aid of bribes. His release was certainly official, if less romantic. 
However, the circumstances and text of the governor’s pardon do hint at an 
unofficial arrangement. In pardoning Tsine, the governor overrode the 
recommendations of the Board of Pardons. In the text of the pardon, the governor 
cites the prisoner’s ill health and possible future insanity, the desire of his 
(unnamed) son to take him “back to his old home in Brazil,” and the best interests 
of the prisoner (not, it should be noted, the best interests of the state). The pardon 
sets conditions—that the prisoner and his son “only remain in Atlanta, Georgia 
four days after their arrival,” a phrase which seems to derive from a document no 
longer extant, and that the governor be notified of their sailing. There is no record 
that any such notification was ever made (ISA: Pardon Book 4, Indiana State Prison 
descriptive bode. Minutes of the Board of Pardons, Dec. 1914-Dec. 1920). 

According to accounts of the Rom, Tsine was indeed taken abroad—“to the 
thema ” —unspecified foreign lands—and died there. The triple murder is said to 
have been the impetus for the subsequent world-wide travels of his sons. As we 
shall see, there is reason to doubt a direct causative connection. Nevertheless it is 
unquestionably true that four sons began their travels not long after Tsine’s release, 
and it is these journeys that will be the focus of this paper. 

Details of the story are scattered in passport applications, passenger 
manifests, and in the files of the US Department of State, particularly those of 
foreign consular posts. Portions of the story, based on meetings with these 
Rom, may be found in published materials. In this paper I will attempt to trace 
their journeys and to use these materials to discuss their relations with other 
Rom and with non-Gypsies. This discussion should be seen as preliminary. 
Access to many Department of State records for part of the period of the events 
under discussion is still limited. There are, in addition, more available records 
yet to be reviewed which, I hope, will bear on this history. Both the documentary 
and oral record are unclear whether the wife Tsine murdered was the same woman 
to whom he was married when he arrived in this country and the mother of the sons 
central to our story. 

This story concerns only the group which refers to itself as Rom, particularly 
certain subgroups of the Kalderash. The term “Gypsy” is used in a more general 
sense primarily by actors in the story unaware of such distinctions. 

Tsine [tsina], bom about 1864, was one of the children of Gunari and Saveta, 
thus a member of the Gunareshti vitsa (loosely, lineage). The first of the four 
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brothers to arrive in the United States with their families was Chompe (1862- 
1945), who landed in New York in 1902, having embarked in Para, Brazil. Stele 
(1854-1939) and Ilia (bom 1876) landed in San Francisco in 1904; they embarked 
at Callao, Peru. Tsine landed at Tampa, Florida from Havana, Cuba, in 1909. All 
of the brothers, like other allied families, gave their birthplaces as Greece, more 
specifically Corfu (RG84 NY; RG84 SF; RG84 TFL). 

According to the passenger manifest, the earliest document on the family, 
Tsine’s eldest son, bom about 1883, was bom in Corfu; children bom between 
1888 and 1904 in Argentina; and the youngest was bom in Havana in 1909. The 
two eldest sons were already married, one with his own family. Four sons, Yanko 
(bom 1883), Trifulo (bom 1888), Stevo (bom 1891) and Grofo (bom 1902) are the 
main characters in our tale. Most of the other six children listed on the ship’s 
manifest do not enter the story. 

Another important character is the United States passport. US passports 
were mandatory for travel abroad during the first World War. The requirement was 
abolished soon after the Armistice, but because they were the most recognized 
evidence of identification and nationality and because many foreign countries 
required them for entry, most US citizens traveling abroad continued to bear them. 
Applications for passports, in fact, soared in numbers in 1920 and 1921, just after 
the war. Passports were issued by the Department of State central office (these are 
called departmental passports) or by Foreign Service posts abroad (service 
passports). Passport applicants bom in the US were required to provide proof of 
birth. Since registration of births was not universal, affidavits were accepted as 
proof of birth place and date. Naturalized citizens were required to testify as to the 
court and date of naturalization. Of 131 applications for passports issued to Rom 
from 1904 through 1923, 39 were based on naturalization information for the 
applicant, a spouse, or parent, and 92 on birth in the US of the applicant or his father. 
Of the US births, 13 were supported by birth certificates, 3 by baptismal 
certificates, 34 by the affidavit of a relative, 7 by the affidavit of a non-relative, 
and 22 by a previous passport alone. For 26 no supporting document was 
indicated. Applications with no supporting documentation were found from 
1907 through 1920; applications supported by birth or baptismal certificates 
are all dated 1919 or later (RG59 PDa; RG59 PDb; RG59 PDc). 

Three of the four sons of Gunari are enumerated, with their families, near 
Columbus, Ohio, in the 1910 census. Tsine himself is listed with the wife he later 
killed and the youngest child, bom in Cuba. There is some indication that his older 
sons were at the time trading horses on the border between Texas and Mexico. We 
know that in 1914 a daughter, Rosie, was at the camp in Indiana—she testified at 
the coroner’s inquest—as was Grofo who, according to the newspapers, acted as 
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bis father’s interpreter. Yanko and Trifulo were said to have come from Mexico on 
learning the news of the murders. 

Although Stevo, particularly, later claimed to have been in Guatemala and 
Mexico from 1911 to 1919, contemporary records date the sons’ departure from the 
US from 1918 and 1919. Trifulo obtained a passport in January 1918. While I have 
not been able to find the application for this passport, which was later lost in Cuba, 
we do have copies of an affidavit as to his birth made out by Stevo in New Orleans 
on January 4,1918, seeming to support the existence of such a passport. 

In mid-April 1919, Stevo obtained an emergency certificate of registration 
at Salina Cruz, Mexico. His presence there seems to support a route from 
Guatemala, and suggests that he left the US without a passport, but calls into 
question his presence in New Orleans the previous year. From Salina Cruz, Stevo 
went to Progreso, and thence to Cuba where, at Cienfuegos in November of the 
same year, he obtained a passport, stating that he planned to reside in Cuba “for 
some years.” 

In the beginning of July 1920 Grofo obtained a consular passport from the 
American Legation in Havana, and later the same month Trifulo applied for a 
departmental passport at the consulate at Cienfuegos for the purpose of residence 
and business. 

All four brothers, then, were in Cuba in 1919 and 1920. In March 1921 
Yanko obtained a new passport at Santiago, Cuba, on the basis of his old one; his 
witness was his brother Stevo, of Cienfuegos. 

In July and August 1920 Grofo traveled to Serbia, where, at Obrenovac, he 
married. He renewed his passport at the Legation in Belgrade. We do not know 
whether Grofo’s brothers traveled with him. 

Apparently the brothers then returned to the United States, to leave again in 
the fall of 1924. This double departure is the strongest indication that the 
interpretation that their exodus was caused by the murders is overly simplistic. 
Apparently in 1923 Grofo was near Houston, Texas, where his wife gave birth to 
their second child under difficult conditions. The story was told by that child to 
John Myers in London in 1943 (Myers 1947b). In May 1923 a delayed birth 
certificate was filed in Birmingham, Alabama, attesting to the births of Stevo and 
Trifulo, a document used to support their claims to native US citizenship. The two 
had been using a single birth date since 1919 and 1920, and the certificates, based 
apparently on an affidavit by their mother, officially declared them twins. 

The exodus of 1924 and 1925 begins what we may call the Great Trek. The 
brothers began their travels in Cuba. In 1925 Stevo traveled from Cuba to Puerto 
Rico, thence to Argentina, renewing his passport in Buenos Aires at the beginning 
of August 1927. Yanko and Grofo remained in the Caribbean, in Santo Domingo 
(the Dominican Republic). Grofo traveled to Puerto Rico in March 1927. 
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Yanko was the first to arrive in South Africa, registering at the US Consulate 
in Johannesburg at the end of October 1927. Stevo arrived in South Africa in 
January of 1928. In the same month Grofo arrived in Luanda, Angola, entering 
South-West Africa (now Namibia) in March. Trifulo’s movements at this time are 
not well documented, but in July of 1928 a son was bean to him in Cape Province, 
South Africa. 

Thus began a long period of association with South Africa, where these 
Rom, according to the various reports, engaged in the amusement business, 
coppersmithing, horse trading, fortune telling, and diamond digging. Stevo, 
particularly, often presented himself as an entrepreneur in diamond digging; Myers 
(1943:91) tells us the venture was largely unsuccessful. 

In early February of 1930 Yanko, Stevo, and Grofo arrived in Belgrade via 
Greece, and thence went to Obrenovac and Pancevo to arrange marriages for two 
of Yanko’s son’s. The families of the brides apparently tried to extort money from 
the grooms’ relatives, taking advantage of the Serbian authorities’ alleged ignorance 
of bride price, and Yanko and Stevo were arrested and “clapped in the very filthy 
jail” in Belgrade on charges of white slavery (RG84 Jobg. Prince, US Minister to 
Yugoslavia, to US Consul, Johannesburg, 14 Apr 1930). Yanko’s son Yoshka 
appealed to the US Consulate in Belgrade. 

The American Minister to the Kingdom of the Serbs, Croats, and Slovenes 
was at that time John Dyneley Prince. Prince, a linguist with wide-ranging 
interests, who served in the Foreign Service in Denmark from 1921 to 1926, and 
in Serbia from 1926 to 1933, had already written articles on the Romnicbel 
language in the United States (1907) and on the language of Gypsies in Denmark 
(1925). He intervened on behalf of the Rom, informing the Serbian Minister of 
Justice that “it is Romany law to buy wives.” The Rom were released on condition 
that they leave the country at once and send the prospective brides back to their 
families. Although the bride prices of 10,000 and 7,000 dinars were not returned, 
the police confiscated 1733 dinars from two of the Pancevo Rom, and from April 
through December 1931 correspondence ensued between consulates and to and 
from the brothers as arrangements were made to turn this money over to Yanko. 
Yanko was then traveling “with a Carnival Show” in Santo Domingo and the 
Virgin Islands, finally receiving the sum in Lisbon, Portugal. 

In his enthusiasm for his subject, Prince informed the consul at 
Johannesburg of the events in Serbia, alerting him that the Rom would 
probably return to South Africa, sending him a copy of the article he had written 
on their language, “A Brazilian Gypsey Dialect” (1929; 1939), and seeking his help 
in obtaining works on African languages. This prompted the consul to inquire of 
the South African police whether any of the individuals involved had had legal 
difficulties in South Africa. He was able to report to Prince that they had had 
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a clean record in that country. It seems that he was somewhat mistaken in that, not 
recognizing on the list provided by the police that in 1928 Yanko’s wife and 
daughter-in-law had been sentenced of charges of witchcraft at Petersburg, in the 
Transvaal. Both were identified as Spaniards, perhaps an indication that they held 
Spanish papers while being included in their husbands’ American passports. 

While the case in Serbia was still under way. Prince sent a long despatch to 
the State Department in Washington detailing the events in Serbia and presenting 
his conclusions about the origin of these Rom based on their language. He also, in 
line with his own suggestion that each Foreign Service post submit treatises on the 
populations of their respective countries, sent Washington a 23-page “study of the 
Gypsey population of the Kingdom of Yugoslavia” (RG59. Desp. 754, 20 Mar 
1930). 


Grofo returned to South Africa by way of Lourenfo Marquez (now Maputo), 
Mozambique in October of 1930. Trifulo, who apparently did not go to Serbia, was 
in September of 1930 traveling in the Transvaal and in Mozambique, with the 
“Havana Park” carnival. At about this time the Irish writer Shaw Desmond, on his 
own African journey, visited Trifulo’s camp in Nongama, Zululand (Desmond 
1935:160;Myers 1936) Trifulo showed him family photographs and impressed the 
traveler with the journeys of the Rom. In 1931 Trifulo wrote to the consul in 
Johannesburg, while reporting the death of a daughter in Lobito, Angola, about 
some unspecified trouble he had bad in that country. 

In the second half of 1931, then, Trifulo, and perhaps Stevo, as well, were 
in Angola; Yanko was in the Caribbean; and Grofo was in South Africa. Trifulo 
was back in South Africa in 1932, and Yanko, at the beginning of 1934. Stevo in 
June 1934 traveled to the Gold Coast (Ghana), where a son married. In mid-August 
of the same year, Yanko was in Lagos, Nigeria, whence he, apparently, traveled to 
Poland. In January of 1935 Trifulo wrote from Ilo Ilo in the Philippines to the 
consul at Johannesburg asking after his brothers. 

In October of 1934 the South African immigration authorities asked Grofo 
for proof that he was not a “prohibited immigrant,” being unable to write a 
European language. The case went to the South African Supreme Court which in 
November 1935 found that his entry into South Africa in 1928 had been unlawful, 
since be had not at that time presented himself before an immigration officer 
(RG59. Linnell, US Consul-General, Johannesburg, to Department of State, 20 
Nov 1935). 

In September of 1936, while the Spanish Civil War was under way, Grofo 
registered with the US Consulate at Las Palmas, the Canary Islands. He apparently 
remained there for two years. In April of 1938 he renewed his passport; at that time 
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his wife was living in Louren?o Marquez. The couple’s domestic difficulties were 
of long standing, according to their daughter, who related their story in 1942 
(Myers 1943:91; 1945:90-91). In September of the same year he wrote to the 
consul asking for assistance in getting permission from the local police to leave the 
country in order to “proceed with my family to the United States, via Italy, France 
and England to join my show which is now in London.” The consul duly provided 
Grofo with a letter to that effect. By mid-November, however, Grofo had not yet 
left, but was, in fact, in jail on charges of possessing contrary to Spanish law large 
amounts of silver, gold, and foreign currency. Grofo had been denounced by a 
“Greek Gypsy” woman, and the case was described by the local Treasury 
Department as arising from conflict between her and Grofo’s former lover, a 
“Polish Gypsy” woman for whom he had left her, an interpretation which Grofo 
corroborated. The US consul in Las Palmas visited Grofo in jail, arranged for a 
lawyer, spoke to local authorities on his behalf, suggested courses of action, sent 
telegrams to Stevo, then in London, and negotiated the best exchange rate for the 
British currency sent by Stevo to pay his brother’s fine. The case made its way 
through civil and military courts and after three weeks Grofo was released. He later 
said that he left the Canary Islands “very quietly” (RG85 LP). 

While Stevo had apparently visited Las Palmas in September of 1936, by 
July 1937 he was again traveling in South Africa. In April of 1938 his daughter 
Lulu married Todoro of the Genesbti, a vitsa whose members travel the world on 
British passports (see Yates 1942; 1943). Todoro himself had been bom in 
Australia. They had been married only two months when Lulu died at Umtali, 
Southern Rhodesia (now Zimbabwe). Stevo, in Johannesburg when he learned of 
his daughter’s illness, chartered an airplane to be by her side and flew in a 
specialist. 3 The Salisbury (Harare) newspaper published a long article including a 
reasonably accurate biography of Stevo and a summary of his travels up to that time 
(Rhodesia Herald 6/16/38). 

In November and December of 1938 Stevo was in London. At the beginning 
of January 1939 they moved to Paris. At the end of January Stevo’s son, Milano, 
reported the loss of his passport to the US Consulate-General in Paris. The marriage 
of another son to a “Spanish Gypsy” apparently referred to by the family as a 
member of the Lovara group, was celebrated on February first (Myers 1947a; see 
alsoYates 1942:108). 

Grofo had joined his brother, and the group started south. At Easter they 
were in Marseilles, where conflict erupted between the bride’s family and Stevo’s. 
In the exchange of charges and confrontation with police, Stevo called on the 
assistance of the Consulate-General at Marseilles (RG85 Alg. Hurley, US Consul- 
General, Marseilles, to Goold, US Consul, Casablanca, 17 Nov 1939; London 
Telegraph and Morning Post 4/10/39). 
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From Marseilles the two families sailed to Algiers. In August of 1939, 
Todoro of the Geneshti reported his British passport stolen while he was traveling 
from Tunis to Algiers. In September Milano reported to the American consul in 
Algiers that his passport had been stolen while he was traveling by train from 
Algiers to Oran. In his affidavit concerning the loss, Milano referred to the earlier 
passport theft in Paris. 

Thus began correspondence among the American consular offices in 
Algiers, Casablanca, Marseilles, and Paris, as well as with British consular offices 
and with the State Department in Washington. Negative characterizations of the 
individuals and extended family were initiated by the consular officials in Algiers 
in October 1939 and taken up by those in Casablanca, both of whom communicated 
their impressions to their superior in Paris and to the State Department. The 
family ’ s “statements [were] not entitled to credence without investigation” (RG84 
Alg. Cole, US Consul, Algiers, toGoold, US Consul-General, Casablanca, 12 Oct 
1939). In addition to the “generally undesirable character” of the members of the 
family, their “activities should be viewed with suspicion” (RG84 Alg. Desp. 261, 
1 Dec 1939; RG84 Alg. Taft, US Vice-Consul, Algiers, to US Consul, Tunis, 13 
Dec 1939). Stevo was said to have smuggled money into Morocco. And, while 
making it clear that there was no evidence to support them, repeated suspicions of 
the family’s “possible complicity in clandestine passport traffic” and possible 
attempts at bribery (RG84 Alg. 1 Dec 1939). Supposed discrepancies in statements 
of occupation were seen as suspect. Further, “the entire...family is so strange that 
the Consulate General is not completely convinced that its members are the persons 
they hold themselves out to be” (RG84 Alg. 12 Oct 1939). 

The consulate at Algiers claimed in correspondence with Stevo’s lawyer 
that it was unable to act without a formal order from the State Department Yet it 
was the consulate that asked the State Department instruct it to refuse to accept the 
family ’ s registration and to limit the validity of any passports issued. The consulate 
at Algiers further asked the Casablanca consulate to conceal that it had received 
authority to issue passports. 

Deciding to examine Milano’s affidavits rather than accept the consulate’s 
recommendations, the State Department turned its attention to the documents 
underlying the issuance of passports to Stevo. The investigation led to the delayed 
birth certificate of 1923 submitted in support of Stevo’s 1925 passport application 
at the time he left the US for the second time. On November 30,1939, the State 
Department issued instructions to American diplomatic and consular offices to 
refuse passports to the families of Stevo and of Trifulo. Trifulo was included in the 
instructions as the twin of Stevo as shown on the suspect birth certificate. The State 
Department’s decision was based on discrepancies in the passport files of the 
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individuals, which called into question their birth in the United States, but also on 
“the Department’s experience with gypsy tribes, [which] has indicated that they 
have often made false allegations with regard to their birth and identity.” The 
department now required “documentary evidence of.. .birth in the United States, as 
well as names and addresses of persons who have a fixed domicile in the United 
States....” (RG84 Tan. G. S. Messersmith, Department of State, Instruction No. 
3160 to American Diplomatic and Consular Officers, 30 Nov 1939). At this time 
the families of Grofo and Yanko were not yet affected. 

Thus at the end of November and beginning of December of 1939, with 
French Morocco under martial law, Stevo and Grofo were in Casablanca. Milano 
and his wife were still in Algiers and unable to travel without a passport, while his 
children, ill and “ceaselessly clamor[ing] for...their father and mother,” according 
to the attorney hired by Stevo, were in Casablanca as well, and the family was 
“troubling] the Consulate.. .with their sordid family quarrels and police summonses 
for violation of the sanitary laws and for fortune-telling” (RG84 Alg. Helene 
Benatar to US Consul-General, Algiers, 29 Nov 1939;RG84Alg.Desp.261, IDec 
1939). 

By the first week in December the total of passports lost by the Rom families 
in France or French Morocco had reached five. The local police authorities, 
suspicious that they were implicated in trafficking in passports, had placed them 
“under strict surveillance,” and the French Moroccan authorities were “desirous of 
ordering their expulsion as doubtful aliens” ((RG84 Alg. Taft, US Vice-Consul, 
Algiers, to US Consul, Tunis, 13 Dec 1939; RG84 Alg. Stanton, US Consul, 
Algiers, to US Embassy, Paris, 6 Dec 1939). 

The American Consul at Casablanca describes Stevo’s interventions on 
Milano’s behalf. “He appeared accompanied by one Amar, an Algerian citizen, 
who described himself as the ‘s6cr£taire-g6n6rale’ of [Stevo]...,” asking few a 
passport for Milano or a travel document with which he could enter Morocco. 
Stevo made offers of various sums as guarantees or bonds which could not, of 
course, be accepted, and which only served to raise more suspicions, this time of 
attempts at bribery. “It’s gonna cost me an awful lot if I can’t get that youngster 
across,” he had told the passport clerk. “He then inquired whether it would be 
possible for him to obtain visas for admission to Morocco on an old passport and 
was repeatedly warned against any kind of irregularity” (RG84 Alg. Stanton, US 
Consul, Casablanca, to Cole, US Consul, Algiers, 28 Nov 1939). 

That evening, a local tourist guide (who, the consul pointed out, was 
employed by Norwegian nationals suspected as Quislings), approached a 
consulate clerk outside the office, inviting him to meet Stevo at a nearby cafe, 
and repeating the offer of “deposits” to gain Milano’s admission to Morocco. 
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The State Department, acting at the request of the Consulate at Algiers, now 
authorized passports for Stevo’s extended family good only for their return to the 
US. At this time the family declined the offer, preferring to go to South Africa, and 
unable to proceed without their alien daughters-in-law. 

At the end of January, Milano traveled to Tangier, then occupied by Spain, 
on a safe-conduct from the French authorities. French Morocco issued to Stevo and 
his group travel documents as “persons of doubtful nationality” and “pressed them 
to leave the country.” About February tenth “they left French Morocco as ‘one way 
foreign’ without being actually deported,” and joined Milano in Tangier (RG84 
Tan. Goold, US Consul-General, Casablanca, to Department of State, Desp. 289, 
16 Feb 1940). There they hired an attorney who unsuccessfully attempted to appeal 
the question of the family’s citizenship to the consulate at Casablanca. 

At Tangier they camped on the beach—as a result of poverty related to bad 
business deals, Myers believed (1943:91). There on the beach, in May, a daughter 
was bom to Milano and baptized at the Church of La Playa. 

The consulate at Tangier now assisted the family to obtain passports for 
return to the US and to get non-quota immigrant status for the alien wives in the 
family, to obtain visas for Portugal, to exchange their South African currency, and 
to travel to Portugal via Spain. OnDecember28,1940, the steamship “Serpa Pinto” 
left Lisbon and on January 9, 1941, the family arrived in New York. There the 
newspapers, treating their arrival as a triumphal return, briefly summarized their 
travels: “[The] South African gypsy diamond king, who migrated to South Africa 
from Birmingham, Ala., in 1927, returned aboard Serpa Pinto yesterday with his 
wife, children and daughters-in-law. They were trapped in Paris on a visit and had 
considerable difficulty making their way to Lisbon when Nazis took over” (New 
York Daily News 1/10/41). 

Grofo’s family had traveled from Casablanca to Tangier at the beginning of 
January, 1940, under circumstances similar to Stevo’s. In March the State 
Department drew on the cases of his brothers to rule that Grofo should be granted 
a passport only for return to the US. Since, the consul at Tangier wrote to 
Washington in September, they were “practically without funds, as there is no 
opportunity for [Grofo] to earn a living coppersmithing,” —“penniless on the 
beach,” says Myers (1943:91)—they could not return to the US “at the present cost 
of transportation,” and “they have become what amounts to prisoners in the 
Tangier Zone and, as such, constant visitors to this Consulate General.” Grofo, he 
wrote, “is prepared to swear upon the altar of his Romany ancestors” that if he were 
able to travel beyond Tangier he would be able to earn a living and approach nearer 
to the US. He recommended either granting the family passports or other 
documentation, or definitely declaring Grofo not a citizen and never entitled to a 
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passport. The consul’s hope was that the family might be able to obtain a Moroccan 
certificate of identity as a person of no nationality, similar to a Nansen passport. 
The terse reply from the S tate Department at the end of October: “The Department 
decline to issue passports to [Grofo] and family as American citizens” (RG84 Tan. 
Doolittle, US Consul, Tangiers, to Department of State, Desp. 18, 4 Sep 1940; 
Department of State to US Consul, Tangier, 25 Oct 1940). 

Given the present limits of our access to information, we know little beyond 
this date. Myers (1943:91) tells us that Grofo’s daughter, now married to Todoro 
of the Geneshti, the widower of Stevo’s daughter, was able to travel to England, 
and that in 1942 she received a letter in Spanish from her brother (Myers does not 
say where it was sent from) regarding getting their mother back from Louren 90 
Marquez (Myers 1945:91). From April to June of 1949 they were in Tenerife and 
then Gibraltar, awaiting transportation to the US, and apparently had reached this 
country by mid-July. Their return was considered repatriation, suggesting that 
their citizenship had been restored. In November of 1949 Grofo was inquiring 
about bringing his wife from Lourenfo Marquez. In August of 1953 he was 
apparently in Mexico, applying for admission to the US and held for proof of 
citizenship. In November 1964he was in Texas, applying for copies of immigration 
records to prove his birth in San Francisco, in order to aid his wife, then apparently 
in Monterrey, Mexico, to obtain a visa to enter the US. 

Our latest information about Trifulo is his 1935 letter from Ilo Ilo. 

As for Yanko, it is possible that he remained in South Africa. His son 
Yoshka, born 1902, died in Athens, Greece, in 1954, on a voyage to arrange a 
marriage for his son, Yanko’s grandson, who had been born in 1931 at a camp on 
the beach in Port Shepstone, Natal, South Africa. This grandson married a non- 
Gypsy about 1957 and by 1962 their domestic disputes had resulted in a child 
custody battle in Pretoria (unidentified Pretoria newspaper 2/11/62). Another son 
of Yanko was the subject of articles in the Johannesburg Sunday Times in 1959 (4/ 
5/59,4/12/59, freely summarized in Yates 1960), in which it was emphasized that 
“they are American citizens, carrying American passports.” 

Discussion 

The Great Trek was unique only in its duration. From 1914 through 1923 
some families of Machwaya regularly traveled in the Pacific—to Japan, China, 
New Zealand, and the Philippines—but returned to the US within two years (RG59 
PDb). Their children were bom in America. Other Rom traveled within the 
Western Hemisphere, to Canada, Cuba, Mexico, and South American countries. A 
son of Stele, cousin to those of Tsine, arranged a marriage in Europe with a family 
from Zagreb in 1927 (RG59 VD). 
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The importance of the travels of these families to internal American Rom 
history is unclear. The Gunareshti, as relative Late-comers to this country, had 
fought for their place in the economic and political structure of American Rom 
society. Stele, in particular, had challenged Milano Baro (c. 1852-1949), a Rom 
who had earned leadership through his knowledge of immigration procedures. It 
would be interesting to learn whether similar struggles accompanied the integration 
of Tsine’s descendants into the established structure after their return. 

Those of us engaged in ethnographic research have found national labels 
unsatisfactory in describing the cultures of Gypsy groups, especially that of the 
Rom, whose bearers are found in many countries. The history of the Great Trek 
presents circumstances in which national identity is the crucial factor in both 
external and internal relations. Here we find an interplay between the cultural and 
the political. The Rom we have been following in this story interacted with other 
culturally similar Rom whoever they traveled. It may be worthwhile to consider 
state institutions as having made this international society possible. Furthermore, 
the various national identities of its members helped create the dynamics of this 
society. 

Once they had acquired American passports, and thus at least the 
accouterments of citizenship, these Rom took pains to retain it. They registered as 
citizens at the American consulates in each place they visited. They registered the 
births of each child bom to them while abroad, thus assuring these children of 
citizenship. They likewise registered deaths in the family. Births, marriages, and 
deaths, of course, affected who was listed on passports. At Belgrade in 1930, 
Yanko questioned the consulate staff closely to ascertain who might be included 
in passports, seemingly with an eye toward his son’s marriages. In contrast to the 
usual Rom practice, those marriages were to have been solemnized in church, a 
ceremony which would have stymied Rom wishing to create trouble for the 
grooms’ family by taking advantage of the difference between Rom practice and 
Serbian law, and at the same time would have satisfied the requirements of the 
United S tates for passport purposes. The marriage of S tevo’s son in the Gold Coast 
was registered officially. 

The Rom took full advantage of the services provided by consulates to their 
citizens/ In their role as protectors of the interests of Americans abroad, the 
Foreign Service aided these Rom in their difficulties with foreign governmental 
and police authorities, and in their difficulties with other Rom. They helped 
arrange for lawyers, negotiated currency exchange rates, wrote letters and made 
personal visits on behalf of the Rom. The consulates served as mail drops, and, by 
forwarding messages, facilitated communication among the families in their 
travels. A member of the staff of the Marseilles consulate lent money to Grofo, who 
repaid the loan through the Las Palmas consulate. 
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As it does for all American travelers, though perhaps less intensively, the 
network of Foreign Service posts can be seen as making the world-wide journeys 
of these Rom possible. American citizenship and the consular network also became 
a part of the defensive and offensive arsenal of these Rom in their relations with 
other Rom in the countries they visited. Again at Belgrade, Yanko made certain to 
inquire what aid the consulate would give to Americans in trouble before he began 
marriage negotiations with the Serbian Rom. 

A satisfactory analysis of the actions of the Foreign Service officials and of 
the State Department’s central office would require a deeper understanding of the 
political, institutional, and procedural historical context than I am able to bring to 
it here. David Wyman (Wyman 1968; 1984) reveals the underlying xenophobia 
(and, relevant to his subject, anti-Semitism) of some Foreign Service officers, the 
institutional culture of these bureaucrats, and the use of their powers to delay and 
deceive, creating paper walls, barriers to immigration from 1938 to 1941. While 
some of these attitudes appear evident in the actions of consular officials in the 
Rom cases, Wyman’s study is only partially comparable to the present one. His 
work concerns alien refugees requiring immigrant visas. The Rom of our stray 
were never considered refugees, and, even after their passports had been revoked, 
not quite aliens. 5 

The consular staffs treated these Rom as individuals. Their personal distaste 
for the behavior they observed also expressed itself as distaste for individuals and 
the families, rather than for “Gypsies” in general. Preconceptions about “Gypsies” 
were not brought forward in support of their statements. Nevertheless, expressions 
of distaste and of suspicion in exchanges among die consulates and with the State 
Department may well have served to construct a generalized attitude toward these 
Rom. This was certainly the case in North Africa in 1939 and 1940. 

Access to later records may help us discover the history of the State 
Department’s generalized suspicion of “Gypsy” statements of birthplace, its 
assertion that “experience has shown that Gypsies will not hesitate to impersonate 
other members of the Gypsey tribe and it has been almost impossible to establish, 
beyond a reasonable doubt, the identity or alleged American births of many 
Gypsey applicants for passports” (RG84 Tan. Hull, Department of State, to US 
Legation, Tangier, 25 Sep 1940). Records concerning Rom in files of several 
different US governmental agencies include statements of such suspicions by 
officials, accusations by Rom, and even one confession of impersonation by a 
Rom. All such records refer to circumstances of the first World War which I have 
discussed elsewhere (Salo 1992). So far I have not found a file which gathers such 
cases together, connects them in any way, nor draws a general conclusion from 
them. In fact, case records, including those of the Passport Division of the 
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Department of State, in contrast, include explicit statements indicating that some 
officials found “Gypsy” identity an acceptable reason for lack of a birth record. 

The records of 1939-1941 contain few direct references to the second 
World War, and none to Nazi extermination of Gypsies in Europe. A phrase in a 
letter from Stevo’s Casablanca lawyer referring to practical difficulties of travel 
without papers in wartime, the facile connection made by newspapers covering the 
family’s arrival in New York—that is all. Indirect references are more numerous, 
for example, those to martial law in French Morocco and to the high cost of 
transportation in Tangier. The war, however, generated the underground traffic in 
passports and the atmosphere of suspicion which ultimately brought to an end the 
world travels of the sons of Tsine. 

Notes 

Acknowledgments. An earlier version of this paper was presented at the 1998 
annual meeting of the Gypsy Lore Society, Arlington, Texas. Johnny, le Popesko 
shau anda le Gunareshti and Terena, la Petreski shei anda le Gunareshti urged us 
to look into the story of Tsine. Matt T. Salo’s work in locating records and mine 
are intertwined and inseparable. 

'In this paper actual Gypsy names of individuals are used when known; 
when they are unknown, pseudonyms are substituted for civil names. 

2 Soka’s vitsa, the Risteshti, today celebrate the feast day of St. George, May 
5. However, without evidence we cannot assume that Sunday ’ s celebration was the 
tsinishara, or celebration of the feast-day eve, nor that the gathering of the Rom 
was connected with the saint’s day. 

3 Or by car, according to Myers. 

4 The foreign services of other countries likewise aided their Gypsy citizens 
abroad. The British consulates dealt with British subjects like the Geneshti. The 
Russian Consular files document the aid of Imperial Russia to Rom in the US who 
were Russian and Serbian citizens. Letters on behalf of Austro-Hungarian Rom in 
the US were sent by that empire’s consulates. 

5 Wyman’s work is based largely on the archives of relief organizations and 
on general subject files of the State Department, rather than on files relating to 
individuals. 
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NOTE 


Sinti Arts and Crafts and the Sinti Workshop 

Hermann Arnold 


A self-help crafts workshop for Sinti, based on an understanding of sculptural art 
as a Sinti tradition, opened in 1987and closed in1995. The history and organization 
of the workshop and the premises of its foundation are examined. 


The Sinti Workshop was established in a former store in Albers weiler by the 
Verband Deutscher Sinti (German Gypsy Union) in 1987. With the foundation of 
its supporting organization, Sinti Workshop: Association for the Promotion of 
Culture and Arts and Crafts, it became an official project of the association called 
Kulturzentrum deutscher Sinti und Roma (Center for German Sinti and Roma 
Culture), a branch of the Verband Deutscher Sinti. According to its program the 
association was a self-help facility. Paragraph 7 of its by-laws states, “All Sinti and 
Roma interested in the association’s goals and especially Sinti/Roma artists can 
become members. ... Later the managing committee may admit supporting 
members.” Non-Gypsies were excluded from the management Five Sinti attended 
the founding meeting. Mr. Kutscher, who had been the secretary of the Verband 
Deutscher Sinti up to 1978, was appointed as full-time head of die workshop. He is 
not a Sinto, but a descendant of a northern German family of showmen. A fully 
qualified teacher in media education supported him. The artistic director was a 
sculptor from die Karlsruhe Academy of Art who visited the workshop on a regular 
basis. A special authorization from the Chamber of Commerce permitted the 
registration of the workshop in the register of skilled workmen in October 1989. The 
association of craftsmen, however, refused admission. 

The culture center expected the workshop to support the musical and artistic 
tendencies of talented Sinti children, to train them to become violin and piano 


Hermann Arnold is a physician and author of works on Gypsies in Germany; mailing 
address: Richtofenstr. 9, D-76829 Landau, Germany. 
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soloists, restorers, cabinet and instrument makers; also journalists and authors who 
would report about the Sinti, and finally legal and social advisers (Kleinert 1992). 1 

The minutes of the board meeting of the Sinti Workshop of 7 May 1990 
quotes a written statement, which was presumably salt to the Federal Government, 
that this was die only such project in the Federal Republic so far and promised a great 
opportunity for all people concerned. “Even more should be done to make the 
qualification project known among the young Sinti/Roma especially.” The Union 
of Sinti in Rhineland-Palatinate had already called the workshop a unique project 
which had come into being through the initiative of the Sinti and was carried out and 
managed by themselves. A programmatic catalogue published in 1991 praised it as 
the model project of the Federal Ministry of Education and Science, which 
promoted the development of a further education and employment qualification 
model with Sinti artists and Sinti craftsman (Letter from the Ministry, 20 February 
1996). 

A brochure, Basic Information on the Sinti Workshop, presumably printed in 
1991, reads, “The sculptures...are influenced both by our original, unique and 

untouched handicraft and by our traditional folk art Every piece of art is supplied 

with a certificate, in which the respective artist attests the quality and uniqueness of 
this work of art, which was crafted in accordance with the old tradition of the Sinti 
handicraft. Exceptional figured sculptures as well as large-sized sculptures, which 
will probably be displayed on a sculpture-street, are crafted. ... It is another 
important duty to introduce young Sinti to traditional as well as new crafting 
techniques and to support existing talents.” 

The Freudenberg Foundation participated in paying the preliminary costs of 
the project. The Federal Ministry of Education and Science supported the project 
between 1 April 1989 and IMay 1992. The European Social Fund contributed to the 
operational costs. 2 The position of the teacher in media education was financed by 
the job center as a job creation measure. This position remained, though an essential 
condition was not fulfilled, due to die intervention of a high-ranking politician. The 
total expenditure of public funds might have amounted to over one million marks; 
however, more than an estimate cannot be made, since the financial backers refuse 
to name the exact amount of their grants. 

Workshop training in artistic skills appealed to only a few Sinti. Even those 
eager to learn did not attend classes as regularly as desired. The offer was to have 
been made more appealing through art excursions. Pupils and teachers traveled to 
Cologne in April 1989 and to Rome inNovember. A trip to London planned for 1990 
was not authorized by the sponsoring ministry; a trip to Munich was planned 
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instead. Excursions to Stuttgart and Trier were planned for 1991; a trip to Berlin was 
scheduled for 1992. 

The curriculum for 1991 designates an introduction to photography and 
graphic design, lessons in stylistics, drafting and creation of an keystone as well as 
a stone tablet “The selection of material and location for a symposium” was to take 
place in the old quarry near Albersweiler from 3 to 19 September 1991. 

The sculptor from Karlsruhe drafted sculptures with die Sinti, taught sculpting 
and plaster-casting techniques. The Minutes of the Annual Seminar of the Sinti 
Workshop reported a course that taught the chiseling of recessed and embossed 
letters; sculptures were graphically drafted and modeled in clay and one course was 
designated for the chiseling of balusters. A course “in making a figure in the round 
in sandstone” was also planned. Subjects such as calculation, taxation, marketing, 
and bookkeeping were to be taught in business classes. The future possibilities of 
classes were assessed as favorable in the minutes, “as...the interest in learning how 
to read and write exists, there are enough subjects to fill the job-training lessons.” 
The minutes further report, “Momentarily we are way behind the planned lessons 
in our theoretical classes.” Literacy classes were supported through payments from 
the European Social Fund. These were intended to compensate for the loss of wages 
which class attendance caused. These grants were not high enough to encourage the 
Sinti to attend classes on a regular basis. The head of the workshop accepted that the 
craftsmen’s timetable could not be extended any further. 

The advertisement for a workshop in a youth camp in Stuttgart-Echterdingen 
in January 1989 characterized the level of the project. “Our craftsman instructed 
approximately 30 children, who had the opportunity to get to know the traditional 
Sinti professions such as basket-weaving, carving, sculpturing as well as painting 
with crayons.... All Stuttgart’s newspapers devoted long reports to this event, which 
had been unique in Stuttgart until that time” (Report in Rundbrief an alle Sinti in 
Rheinland-Pfalz, December 1989). The spectrum of activities, ranging from 
simple handicrafts to real craftsmanship, was soon reduced. Basket-weaving, which 
was pursued by the Sinti in a very simple manner, was dropped as a subject In order 
to make the workshop more attractive, the emphasis was from then on to be on the 
artistic field. However by 1990 no further craftsmen wanted to take part in the 
workshop. The minutes complained in 1991: “Teenagers., .did not come for various 
reasons.... Romani Rose remarked that the initial notion of the Sinti workshop to 
serve as an educational facility nation-wide, had proven to be utopia.” From 1990 
on, only four craftsmen were active in the workshop, apparently not under contract, 
but as free employees. If the minutes are correct, productivity was at least 
unsatisfactory in quantity, and the project looked forward to developing “further 
useful perspectives for the future.” 
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The by-laws of the supporting organization do not give any information on 
the finances of the workshop. The supporting organization calculated an hourly 
wage of 35 marks of which 10 marks were to go to the workshop as a user’s fee. On 
the other hand commissions were to be transacted through a “craftsmen’s account.” 
That was one reason why clear financial conditions were hard to establish. The 
workshop’s products were too expensive from die beginning, so demand remained 
low. Die Rheinpfalz , a regional newspaper, printed an article about the workshop 
titled “Sinti Have Problems Selling Products” (“Sinti haben Absatzsorgen”) on 28 
March 1989. The workshop’s products were praised in local newspapers and church 
pamphlets. The sales advertising of the workshop turned to public institutions, 
hoping to find ideologically motivated readiness to make generous payments. The 
municipality of Wiesbaden bought a monument commemorating the deportation of 
Gypsies in May 1940 for 100,000 marks. The sculptor received a nominal fee. The 
craftsmen soon realized that the workshop could pay less than they had originally 
hoped for, so they preferred to sell their products on their own (Figure 1). The 
dealers gave them more than the workshop and underbid the workshop despite their 
trade margin. The Sinti profited from this, at least as long as they did not have to pay 
for the raw material, sandstone of the Palatine region. The sandstone is acquired 
when houses are demolished or under other circumstances. In the language of the 
workshop these stones are called “Findlinge.” The proceeds of their sales, cash in 
hand, is additional income for the Sinti sculptors, and supplements their payments 
from social funds. 

In the end, the operational costs of the workshop amounted to 1500marks per 
month. We can assume that the costs for staff were substantially higher. In the 
summer of 1995 there was no more money. The culture center could or would no 
longer pay. Romani Rose, president of the Verband Deutscher Sinti, was said to 
have told the management of the workshop at that time, “If you can’t keep it, then 
close it. It’s your business.” According to rumor, the craftsmen had no longer 
wanted to carry out their work because of the dust, although following complaints 
a vacuum system had been installed. They believed they could manage without the 
workshop. However in 1997 they asked the local government for a wooden hut near 
their apartments so that they could work in bad weather. 

The abilities of the Sinti who were active in the workshop met the standards 
and expectations of their petit bourgeois clientele, but not of die art market. The 
organizers of the culture center had created elevated expectations in order to receive 
grants from public funds. However, the more talented gained knowledge from the 
project and others were able to learn craft skills, enabling them to manufacture 
simple sculptures for homes and gardens. But one might wonder whether this could 
have been accomplished faster and in a less expensive way. 
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Neither the management nor the sponsors had acted economically, but rather 
ideologically. As non-Gypsies wore allowed only as clients or as visitors, the project 
lacked die interest and support of the public; this made the sale of products more 
difficult The importance of the participation of unselfish non-Gypsies in such 
projects can be seen in a program sponsored by the Association pour la Promotion 
des Populations d’Origine Nomade en Alsace (APPONA), realized in Alsace- 
Lorraine. 3 This institution in Haguenau, which continues to flourish, is selflessly 
managed by a friar. The institution teaches and practices chair-weaving and other 
crafts to benefit the Sinti; it also wants to train teenagers for qualified jobs. The 
Catholic minister in Albersweiler wanted to establish contacts between the Sinti 
workshop and the APPONA Haguenau, so that one could profit from the other, but 
his good intentions were pointedly ignored by the regional union of the Veiband 
Deutscher Sinti in Rhineland-Palatinate. Hie same thing happened to Father Klein, 
who is the national minister for the Gypsies, appointed by the German Bishops 
Conference. He had announced his visit to the regional union and ended up standing 
before closed doors. After both the regional union and the managing committee of 
the Verband Deutscher Sinti did not answer the request of the Catholic minister from 
Albersweiler to tour the Sinti workshop with clergymen, the supporting organization 
of the workshop sent him a brusque refusal and informed him of “our wish, that had 
been uttered to Father Klein and evidently has not been given any attention to so far, 
not to receive a group of Catholic priests.” The advisers of the Verband Deutscher 
Sinti, who belong to the left wing politically, had already been hostile towards the 
Catholic Church and their care for die Gypsies in 1980-1981. The village priest was 
also paid with ingratitude for having tried to find a circle of friends for die Sinti 
workshop, analogous to the Alsadan Amitil Tsigane. Hie hostile exclusion of die 
church from the workshop project essentially contributed to its failure. 

The Sinti Workshop portrayed itself as promoting traditional Sinti folk art. 
Although everywhere and at all times Gypsies have carved wooden utensils, 
figurative works have rarely been crafted. Georg “Wackeli” Winter stein from 
EuBerthal was one of few among die older Palatine Sinti who made sculptures. He 
carved a wooden mask in high relief in the 1920s (Figure 2). Asked if he had 
invented it himself, he answered that one could see such faces on old houses. He also 
carved an art-nouveau ornament. Current members of the family claim that die 
Wintersteins had always carved and done paintings but that nothing remains. 
Further, no artistic tradition characteristic of die Sinti has been described in 
literature. 

Artistic talent has been attributed to all Palatine Sinti, but actually it is limited 
to the Winterstein family, which has been resident in EuBerthal since die beginning 
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Figure 1 

Sinti sandstone sculpture displayed 
at a dealer’s shop. 


Figure 2 

Mask carved by Wackeli 
Winterstein about 1925. 



Figure 3 

Rogo Winterstein at work in the Sinti Workshop, 1990. 
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of the last century. According to Richard Reinhard, married to a member of the 
family, the Winterstein family members that have distinguished themselves 
artistically descend from the brothers Stefan, a sculptor, and Schalli, a painter. 
Stefan’s son Wackeli was a sculptor, Waekeli’s son Boko, a painter, and another 
son, Lodo, a musician. Stefan’s grandson, the son of Richard and Louise Winterstein 
Reinhard, is a sculptor. Schalli’s son Baptist, a sculptor and painter, was the father 
of Karl, also a sculptor and painter, and another son, whose name is unknown, a 
sculptor. 

A relative reports, “Schalli was skilled, he was even able to sell his pictures; 
Wutta showed very much skill in weaving baskets.’’ Wutta’s cousin Wackeli, 
mentioned above, was a carver. Rogo and his brother Duka Winterstein, sons of 
Wutta, both of whom participated in the Sinti Workshop, are currently the most 
diligent and most productive Sinti sculptors (Figure 3). 

Those interested in promoting Gypsies, and who hoped that the Sinti 
Workshop would awaken and train many slumbering talents, considered the works 
of Rogo and Duka as proof of a general artistic talent characteristic of the Sinti. 
Such a generalization is problematic, although there is indeed a stylistic resemblance 
among the works of Wackeli and the Wutta sons, or actually all Winterstein 
sculptors. The modeling of wood has been cultivated in the Winterstein family for 
a long time, but an actual relationship based on the idea of master and apprentice 
between the members of the family has never existed. Each of them started as an 
autodidact. Such a relationship between Wackeli and Rogo was even more 
impossible due to the difference in their ages. Furthermore the young boy could 
hardly have modeled his works on his great-uncle’s that had been left behind, since 
the family, deported to Poland in 1940, had not been able to preserve any of them. 

Notes 

1 Kleinert’s source was the culture center of the Verband Deutscher Sinti. 

2 A condition for payments from the European Social Fund is international 
activity. Such activity was planned but failed, because the Sinti functionaries 
declined to cooperate. 

3 Address: 2, Rue du C. Fran 5 ois, F-67100 Strasbourg. 
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Vds&r van elottem/The Fair is Ahead of M t.lrinKertisz Wilkinson. Gypsy Folk 
Music of Europe, 4. Budapest: Institute for Musicology of the Hungarian Academy 
of Sciences, 1997.316 pp. (paper). ISBN 963 7074 64 3. 

Margaret H. Beissinger 

Vdsdr van eldtlemJ The Fair is Ahead Me is a bilingual (Hungarian and 
English) monograph of traditional Romani song culture; it heats individual creativity 
and social context in performances of a Vlach Gypsy “slow” or “listening” song. 
The book is generally infoimative and convincing, with richly illustrated examples 
from extensive fieldwork. Its weaknesses have to do not with die author’s breadth 
of knowledge or field materials, but rather with her less effective overall delivery: 
the volume is not always presented as an entirely coherent whole in terms of 
structure and argument 

Ir6n Kert6sz Wilkinson completed her fieldwork during two stays in two 
villages in southeastern Hungary between 1987 and 1989, spending altogether over 
a year in the field. Her work is greatly informed by the writings and tutelage of the 
late John Blacking, a British ethnomusicologist who maintained that musical 
performance is a symbolic cultural manifestation within a larger symbolic system 
(Blacking 1995). Accordingly, Wilkinson attempts to reveal the relationships 
between performance and other socially symbolic frameworks within two Vlach 
communities, ultimately proposing to appreciate music “not only as a cultural but 
also as a human phenomenon” (p. 93). Her stated aim is to augment the existing 
literature on Vlach Gypsy musical culture in Hungary with the purpose of investigating 
features that have beat hitherto either ignored or little examined. As such, she seeks 
to offer a “context-sensitive study of performance, incorporating the Vlach Gypsies ’ 
own concepts and values about musical performance” and examining the “dynamics 
between individual and communal musical creativity and the ways interpersonal 
relationships are enacted and created through singing” (94). 

The Fair is Ahead Me includes chapters on the research background 
(treating ethnic, occupational, educational, and social features of the two 
communities and Wilkinson’s field methodology), purity concepts (both general 
and specifically Vlach Rom practices), and Vlach Gypsy musical life. A valuable 
part of Wilkinson’s approach includes her examination of how the “folk” view song 


Margaret H. Beissinger is Assistant Professor in the Department of Slavic Languages 
and Literatures at the University of Wisconsin, Madison, WI 53706; e-mail 
mhbeissi@facstaff.wisc.edu. She has written on Gypsy singers and musicians in Romania. 
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and performance, including revealing field quotes and observations. An extended 
chapter treating eleven selected performances of one song, “The Fair is Ahead of 
Me,” concludes the volume. While filled with fascinating field data (including when 
and by whom the song is performed), this chapter is lengthy and at times disjunct— 
too much so to be a unified and coherent presentation. A great deal of background 
information is first communicated (half of die book at this point has already been 
devoted to introductory materials). Well into the chapter, die analysis of die song 
finally begins. But even here significant digressions interfere with a smooth 
reading. For example, once die discussion of the poetry has been launched, 
Wilkinson departs from her interpretation with a “brief sketch of the relationship 
between men and women in Rom society” (148) that covers three pages. 

The song is about a journey to a fair, which the author perceptively reads as 
a male rite of passage, complete with symbolic and culturally significant references 
to horses, wives, and Rom “brothers,” aspects of the Vlach Rom community which 
resonate so deeply within the male sphere. Despite Wilkinson’s sensitive reading 
of the text (and context), I question die validity of her constructing what she calls 
a “general model” (146) of the poetry, that is, a composite text from die eleven songs 
collected. Granted, she compares each of the texts to the general model and thus 
accounts for die individuality of each performance. Still, there remains a sense of 
an “ur-text” that is artificially constructed, that is, was never actually performed, 
reminding me of obsolete editorial practices. The musical analysis which follows 
is detailed, thorough, and carefully formulated. 

The book is informative, interesting, and insightful. But missing is a 
compelling argument to validate Wilkinson’s goal of extending the existing 
literature on Vlach Roma—an argument that would also serve to lead die reader 
from beginning to end in this detailed study and help make sense of the many 
ethnographic observations that are provided. In concluding paragraphs of her 
analyses, she states that ordinary lyrics in the song sometimes express “privately 
coded meanings” (156) in contexts where interpersonal dynamics lie just below the 
surface. She also confirms that the context of performance influences individual 
creativity, including not only song repertoire but also who leads and who supports 
in singing as well as tempo and dynamics. Finally, she suggests that “even during 
performances which are strongly shaped by the public social context, there is still 
much scope for a lead singers’ s individual decision-making and ability to determine 
how the song will be executed” (170). These are important conclusions; I wish that 
they had been articulated more explicitly earlier in the volume. 

The Fair is Ahead ofMeisa welcome addition to the small “canon” of works 
in English that focus on contemporary east European Rom culture. The most notable 
recent research of comparable scope, which also treats Vlach Roma, though in 
northern Hungary, includes Michael Stewart’s publications (Stewart 1989,1997). 
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Indeed, Wilkinson’s study is in frequent dialogue with Stewart’s work; she often 
contrasts her own findings to his as she offers her own interpretation of comparable 
cultural events. For example, while Stewart emphasizes the prevalence of male 
celebrations in the Vlaeh Rom community he examined, Wilkinson notes that “in 
the two communities where I worked few predominantly male celebrations took 
place, and even then women were never totally excluded” (141). Wilkinson clearly 
uses Stewart’s work as a springboard from which to argue contrasting points; she 
implicitly challenges him throughout. This strategy—sometimes taking on the 
character of a litany—nonetheless leads her to acknowledge a diversity of contexts 
for Vlach Rom singing and the significant role of women in performance, novel 
assertions that Stewart has not articulated. 

Wilkinson’s study relates “how social values shape musical processes and 
how musical processes may influence social interaction” (171). But it also reveals 
much more, more perhaps than the reader always realizes, possibly because the 
richness of some of the inherent distinctions is not always exploited to the fullest. 
The book is about Roma and non-Roma and how the former eternally seek means 
to validate identity in a world dominated by others. It is about Vlach Gypsies and 
Romungro (“Hungarian”) Gypsies and how their contrasting types of music¬ 
making reflect their identities. It is about two different Rom communities and how 
their respective social structures and cultural codes are manifest. It is about both 
male and female singing and how, when, and why each is effected. Finally, it is 
about the many individual voices who sing and express both “self’ and “community” 
in various public and private spheres. 

Unfortunately, there is no index in The Fair is Ahead Me. Furthermore, the 
English text is filled with dozens of errors (mainly grammatical), such that a heavy 
editorial hand would have improved it significantly. But luckily there are thirty- 
some evocative photographs that bring many of Wilkinson’s details to life, as well 
as two valuable appendices, one of which presents all eleven of the collected songs 
in both musically- and textually-transcribed form. Finally, Wilkinson’s observations 
are sensitive and perceptive; one can learn much about the communities and cultural 
phenomena that she explored. Her monograph is one of the few in-depth studies of 
music among east European Roma. It is a useful and insightful account of how 
individual artistry relates to social context among Vlach Gypsies in rural Hungary. 
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Gypsies, Wars and Other Instances of the Wild: Civilization and Its 
Discontents in a Serbian Town. Mattijs van de Port. Amsterdam: Amsterdam 
University Press, 1998. University of Michigan Press, distributor in US and 
Canada. 266 pp. $57.50 (cloth), $19.95 (paper). ISBN 90-5356-311-3; 90-5356- 
315-6. 


William G. Lockwood 

It must be made clear from die beginning that this is not a book about Gypsies. 
It might have been. Van de Port went to Serbia to spend a year studying Gypsy 
orchestras and Serbian bacchanalian behavior in the bars where Gypsies play. But 
four months after his arrival, the Yugoslav civil war erupted and the direction of his 
research shifted significantly. He seems to have arrived already predisposed against 
Balkan culture. He had returned from earlier fieldwork in Vranja, southern Serbia, 
swearing he would “never again” return to “savage Serbia.” The reader cannot help 
but suspect that he arrived filled with northern European stereotypes of the “wild” 
Balkans, which he then proceeded to “prove.” His arrogance and disdain are 
evidenced throughout the book. Do not expect to find here the empathy and 
understanding which most other anthropologists develop for the people with whom 
they work. 

The style of the narrative is self-consciously postmodern, related mostly in 
the first person and devoid of any pretense of explicitness or unambiguity (p.26). 
Theory, such as it is, and jargon are borrowed primarily from American 
anthropologists Clifford Geertz, Victor Turner, and, especially, Michael Taussig. 
The “data” employed consist of some anecdotes, and snippets of Yugoslav novels, 
pop songs, poetry, folk narratives, and movie scripts, with little indication of any 
systematic fieldwork. Needless to say, such methods allow great latitude in 
subjectivity. 

Van de Port conducted his research among die fini ljudi (literally, fine people, 
but referring to the middle class or bourgeoisie) of Novi Sad, a small city 
geographically, historically, and culturally transitional between Europe and the 
Balkans. It is often unclear in the author’s discussions when he is referring to these 
fini ljudi and when to Serbs in general, to all South Slavs, or to all Balkan peoples. 
His basic premise is that beneath the veneer of bourgeois culture that fini ljudi (and 
presumably those of these other categories) wear so proudly, they are still just a 
bunch of “wild men” of the Balkans. Gypsies, or rather the Serb’s fantasy of 
Gypsies, serve to symbolize the wildness and irrationality that exists within them 


William G. Lockwood, whose primary work is on ethnicity in Yugoslavia, is Professor 
Emeritus of Anthropology at the University of Michigan, Ann Arbor, MI 48109; e-mail: 
wgl@umich.edu. 
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all. The Gypsy bar is an arena for cultural performances (in Victor Turner’s sense) 
where “creative actors sketch out what they believe to be more apt or interesting 
’designs for living’ “ (p.5). 

Anyone who has spent much time knocking around rural Serbia is probably 
familiar with such establishments: frequently located in remote locations, the music 
provided by a local Gypsy band, filled with loud, spontaneous, and boisterous 
behavior. The predominantly male patrons (more often working class than middle 
class in my own experience) are often drunk, frequently rowdy, sometimes raunchy. 
These are the places where crockery and glassware are smashed on the floor in shea 
exuberance. The nearest equivalent in the United States would be a certain class of 
honky tonk or juke joint. I infer from van de Port’s disdain that there is no near 
equivalent in the Netherlands. 

It is van de Port’s contention that people go to Gypsy bars to lose control of 
themselves in a place where the world can be recreated. In the Gypsy bar, they play 
out certain interdependent “forms of being” having to do with transitoriness, 
extravagance, roles of power and dependence, destructiveness, physicality, and, 
most essentially, the unspeakable character of reality. It’s die job of the Gypsy 
musician to bring the internalized fantasy Gypsy of the Serbs to life (p. 181). Van 
de Port claims that these “fantasies about the Gypsy serve to provide a place to 
accomodate the painful and disturbing truths about the beast in man and the 
irrational world, allowing people to ‘approach the danger zone without actually 
entering it’ “ (p. 162). 

Chapter 5, dealing with bar behavior, is easily the most interesting and the 
most convincing of the book. For one thing, it is based on actual field data (so 
nodcably lacking elsewhere) in the form of described interactions between Serbian 
bar patrons and Gypsy musicians. Unfortunately, even though he devotes a greater 
proportion of the book to the effort, he is much less convincing in his primary thesis 
that the same factors which cause Serbs to act “irrationally” in Gypsy bars also 
explain the alleged horrors of Balkan warfare. Van de Port maintains that the Gypsy 
bar scene helps one to understand brutal behavior in the Yugoslav civil war in the 
same way that Clifford Geertz, in his famous essay on the Balinese cockfight, used 
it to help understand a massacre that occurred on the island during the 1965 coup 
(p.216). Both instances, according to van de Port, serve as analogies that elaborate 
on underlying similarities (p. 217). “Just as the wild poses and savage scenarios of 
lack of control adopted in the Gypsy bars can be understood as an appropriation of 
the forbidden and disgraceful self-images of the Serbs, so the militia seems to adopt 
the pose of the barbarian.... Unreason is an attractive attribute which they hope will 
make them feel unambiguously Serbian” (p. 215). He suggests that just as people 
enter the Gypsy bar “to raise hell, to set aside rational thought and reason in a 
celebration of unreason” (p. 16), so do they go to war. In both warfare and in their 
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visits to Gypsy bars, the Serbs of Novi Sad “have elected time and time again to 
embrace regression, barbarity, the wilderness, the destruction of everything that we 
and they regard as valuable, civilized and humane” (p. 18). 

Perhaps the most believable section of the book is a rather peculiar postscript 
in which the author admits that his “interpretations were simply attempts to project 
my own personal conflicts and doubts...onto my discussion partners” (p.223). He 
concludes that “this book isn’t about Serbs at all, it’s just about me” (p.224). 

Ibis book is a translation from the 1994 Dutch edition, which appeared 
simultaneously as the author's University of Utrecht doctoral dissertation. Van de 
Port’s master’s thesis in anthropology (1990) also concerned Gypsy orchestras in 
Serbia. However, none of this is made clear in the book. In the process of 
translation, a couple of errors were introduced into the text, and there are a few 
typographical errors. More seriously, although “Gypsy” is capitalized throughout 
the text, it is consistently left in lower case in all endnotes except where quoting 
some other author who capitalized it. 
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Balame kai Roma [Non-Gypsy Greeks and Gypsies]. Anna Lydaki. Athens: 
Kastaniotis, 1997.181 pp. (paper). ISBN 960-03-2059-4. 


Kathryn A. Kozaitis 

Scholars and students of Gypsies, cultural adaptation, and ethnicity and 
interethnic relations will find Lydaki’s ethnography of Greek Gypsies accessible, 
informative, and interesting. The author presents a detailed description of daily life, 
social relations, and values among the Roma of Ano Liosia, a municipality of 
Athens, Greece. This study is based on classic fieldwork methods, including 
intensive participant observation, in-depth interviews, a life history, and impromptu 
conversations with small groups. 

Kathryn A. Kozaitis is Assistant Professor Department of Anthropology and Geography at 
Georgia State University, Atlanta, Georgia 30303-3083, E-mail: antkxk@panther.gsu.edu. 
She has conducted ethnographic research on sociocultural change and adaptation among 
Gypsies in Athens, Greece. 
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The monograph consists of four key chapters. The first chapter describes the 
physical setting—the variety of houses and sheds that the Roma occupy, and their 
neighborhoods. Chapter two, entitled The People, describes the various components 
of local social organization including marriage and kinship, economic activities, 
feast days, rituals, and ceremonies, and ethnic identity and status. Socialization is 
the focus of the third chapter, with emphasis on child-tearing practices that 
enculturate youth in the local codes and patterns of conduct, and on formal 
schooling of die Roma children. Lydaki devotes the fourth chapter to the biography 
of of a nineteen-year-old man, whose life history reveals key structures, customs, 
and sentiments characteristic of this community of Greek Gypsies. 

Of the 30,000residents of Ano Liosia, an estimated 2,000persons are Roma. 
Roma themselves repeat the local population of Gypsies to be nearly 5,000. 
According to Lydaki, and consistent with similar adaptive strategies of subordinated 
minority groups in host societies, these Roma claim a larger population to increase 
their chances of survival, to gain greater leverage in their relations with the larger 
Greek society, and to ensure the support of government agencies who are more 
likely to support a large settlement of persons in need of resources. 

Lydaki offers a careful delineation of three Gypsy settlements in this area, 
including the Camp of Ano Liosia which the Greek Ministry of Health and Welfare 
provided in 1982 to accommodate families who migrated from other areas of 
Greece, including Peloponnese and Epirus. These Roma are identified socioculturally 
as Fitsiria and Batsoria, and speak a Balkan dialect of Romani. Lydaki explains that 
these Roma are citizens of Greece, but live and work on the social and cultural 
margins of Greek society. 

A central focus of this work is the adaptive apparatus of these Roma— 
collective conscious and unconscious strategies to maintain social boundaries 
between themselves and Balame (non-Gypsy Greeks), and between their own and 
other communities of Roma. By limiting their daily contact to economic transactions 
with Greeks and gadze (all other non-Gypsies), these Roma preserve native patterns 
of behavior and thought that ensure relative stability within their own community. 
Maintenance of local order includes conscientious negotiations and relations 
among neighbors and relatives who belong to different socioeconomic strata. 
Lydaki points out that those Roma who live in houses are embarrassed to admit that 
they have relatives who live in the camp nearby, a sentiment that camp dwellers 
understand and support, especially in their interactions with Balame. 

The precarious position that these Roma maintain within the national 
hierarchy of Greece is a central focus of the monograph and a recurrent theme in 
each of the chapters. Roma report feelings of displacement, alienation, and 
marginalization within their host society. Many express an interest in seeking and 
claiming a homeland of their own.The fact that they occupy a territory designated 
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to them does not (voted them from exploitation by the local Greek administration. 
Fearing eviction from their homes, Roma insist that they have been long-term 
occupants of Ano Liosia, and that they have the right to remain there permanently. 

Despite constant threats to the stability of their living arrangements, these 
Roma are relatively free to construct and maintain a way of life that meets then- 
requirements for social and cultural perpetuity: endogamy, early marriages, flexible 
inheritance and residence rules, large families, and investment in their children. To 
support their social organization these Roma, the majority of whom are functionally 
illiterate, pursue occupations peddling a variety of items including clothes, produce, 
chairs, pots, blankets, and rugs. To be sure,the structure of their work is designed 
to accommodate local conceptions of time, and to reinforce kinship ties, close-knit 
social relations, expression of life course rites of passage, observance of holidays, 
and enactments of year-round rituals and ceremonies. The author succeeds in 
portraying a community of Roma who struggle to secure themselves economically 
and politically, but who thrive in a cultural milieu that affords them a strong sense 
of belonging, a distinct identity, and meaning. 

Lydaki’s contribution to Gypsy studies is explicitly ethnographic.We miss 
a comparative analysis of these Roma with other communities of Greek Gypsies, 
and with Roma in other regions of Europe. Readers are left to derive for themselves 
the topical, methodological, or theoretical principles that place the Roma of Ano 
Liosia within the field of Gypsy Studies. The author also omits analysis of this 
community of Roma in the context of grand social and cultural theory, theories of 
ethnicity and interethnic relations, and theories of sociocultural change and adaptation. 

The strengths of this ethnography lie in its detailed portrayal of a way of life 
from the point of view of the Roma themselves. Consistent with contemporary 
standards of “dialogic” ethnographic writing, Lydaki succeeds in integrating her 
own observations, impressions, and conclusions with those of her informants. We 
benefit from extensive quotations from local Roma on a variety of topics including 
world view, courting patterns, domestic relations, internal forms of discrimination 
and stratification, and the struggles of seminomadic existence. For this feature 
alone, the voice of the Roma telling their story, this ethnography is worthy of 
attention and praise. 
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